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SECOND GRADE. 


Stories of the 
United States. 


By ANNA CHASE Davis. 








STORIES 
OP THE 
Large type edition. Illustrated. UNITED STATES 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; ¢ FOR. 


Cloth, 40 cents. YOUNGEST READERS 


The supply of supplementary reading 
for a grade or two in advance of this 
has been abundant. But Miss Davis is 
one of the few who have succeeded in 
writing fo the children interesting 
matter. 


OR 


ANNA CHASE DAVIS 























Stories of Our Authors. 


Alcott. 














Stories of the Red Children. 


By Dorotny Brooks. Large type. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It is both natural and fitting that the boys and girls of America should 

be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much 
of poetry and romance about the life of the Red men. And when these 
fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history of the little Red 
children they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in the civilized 
children of to-day with a peculiar closeness. All barriers of race and 
centuries of time fade away and the red and white children clasp hands 
in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s wonder-tales. The 
author’s well-known charm in story-telling bas never shown better than 
-in this little book. The style is smooth, flowing and beautiful. Wind, 
stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are 
woven into charming stories which will feed the imagination without 
injuring the children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 
pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. 


Stories of 


Great Men. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Interesting stories of the lives of Colum- 


bus—Washington —William Penn — Gen. 
Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin. 





Stories of the lives of Holmes — Long- 
fellow — Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — 


Everyone knows how much of interest to 
children there is in the childhood of these 
men. These anecdotes have been woven to- 
gether and written in simple, disconnected 
sentences adapted to the last term of the sec- 
oni year grade or to the third year grade. 
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Stories of 
American 


Pioneers. 


Illustrated. 


Price, Boards, 30 cents. 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark 


— Fremont — Kit Carson. 





STORIES 
OF 
COLONIAL 
CHILDREN 














Illustrated. Frice, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


THIRD GRADE. 


Stories of 


Great Inventors. 


Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Fulton — Cooper — Whitney — 
Morse — Edison — with — graphic 


stories of their wonderful discov- 


eries and inventions. 






































Stories of 


Colonial Children 


Price, Boards, 40 cents; 


Cloth, 6o cents. 


Every story has a child for its hero; 
It is the chi/d’s part in the wars and 
Indian troubles that is portrayed; it 
is the children in the churches that 
are described; the children at the 
first Thanksgiving; the children in 
the quaint costumes and customs of 
the colonial times. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
378 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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FOR ALL GRADES. 





FIRST AND SECOND YEARS. 


Plant Babies and Their Cradles. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Out of all the new plant bovks up-to-date, this cradle book by Miss 
Chase takes the palm for originality. Beside this crowning charm, it is 
crisp and bright on every page. The text of the book seems to be 
sifted and all the useless words taken out. One reads on and on in each 
brief chapter wondering what is coming, till finally the denouement brings 
a surprise and a smile. There are no useless explanations in the stories. 
The children must think and be alert to get the meaning of them. The 
illustrations are instinct with naturalness and life. All primary teachers 
will find tnis book to be a help in their seed lessons and in the germina- 
tion story that has to be told over again every spring. The children 
will never fail to be interested in these early plant lessons with this 
book to brighten up and illuminate the dry facts. 


os 


Some of Our Friends. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 :ents. 
For First Year. Interesting stories of animals told in a charming 
manner. Easy reading for very little children. 


a» 
Buds, Stems and Roots. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
A charming book for the little folks, encouraging a love of plant life 
yet giving valuable information for stories. ~ 


a» 
Our Flower Friends. 


Illus. Large type. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


SECOND AND THIRD YEARS. 
Nature Stories for Youngest 


Readers. 


By ANNA C. Davis Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Embellished with colored photographic illustrations. Large type. 
You are to be congratulated upon the illustrations in your Vature 
Stortes for Youngest Readers. Little children will get more from 
these than from the text, good as it is. 
HENRY T. BAILey, Supt. of Drawing, Mass. 


5 ad 


Introduction to Leaves from 
Nature. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Printed in large type and graphically illustrated. The exercises are 
graded as far as possible, so as to bring before the eye of the child a new 
word or two as he advances. 


Stories from Birdland. 


Fully Illus. Vols. I. and II. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


As to the literary quality and accuracy of these books we néed only to 
say that they are by the successful author of Stories from Animal Land. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 


Stories from Garden and Field. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


It must be welcomed by teachers and children everywhere as “ just the 
thing” that has been needed.— Primary Education. 


pa 
Our Friends of the Field. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


FIFTH AND SIXTH YEARS. 


Little Flower Folks, or Stories 
from Flowerland. 


By Mara L. Pratr. Vols. I. and II. Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


ad 


Leaves from Nature's Story-Book. 


By Mrs. M. A. B. Ketty. Vols. L., I1., II]. Illus, 
Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents, each. 


om 
Hiawatha. 


With Notes. Paper Edition. 10 cents. 


This is by far the best reproduction in cheap form of an acknowledged 
classic. 
J. MILLSPAUGH, Supt. of Schools, Salt Lake City. 


ws 


Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard ; 
or, Stories about Tea, Coffee, 
Sugar, Rice, etc. 


By MAry and ELIZABETH Kirpy. 
Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
FAVORITES 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 


Large Type Edition. Simple sentences. Fully Illustrated. Suit- 
able for 2nd grade pupils. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


I have found the story of Robinson Crusoe, from beginning to end 
very excellent for thought work in the second grade. I have read from 
the complete story to the children first, as a morning reading. Then, for 
their own reading lesson later in the day, have taken the corresponding 
chapters in this little book. 

The chitdren are doubly interested in their own reading then 
because an interest has already been created. They are pleased to find 
themselves able to read the story, teo. The amount of talking it will 
arouse in the class is almost encless. 

In one class I encouraged the children to make everything that 
Robinson Crusoe made, even to dressing up a Jittl: wooden manikin — 
not in goat skin to be sure, but in bits of fur that would answer very 
wéll for Crusoe’s new clothes. 

In the story a good opportunity is offered to bring out ideas of lone- 
liness, where there is no companionship, and the utter dependence of all 
of us on one another. 

No one need fear that the effect cf the story will be to cause boys to 
desire to run away from home, By reading front a complete edition to 
the children, every opportunity is given to show that this boy suffered as 
a result of his wrong doing, and that it was only after lung years uf ha.d 
work that he came back to his birthright, — human companionship. 

THE AUTHOR. 


IN MYTHLAND. 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH, Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 
Fully Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaptation of Greek and Roman 
myths for young pupils. It tends to develop a taste for the best classic 
literature when a child becomes more mature. Whin tke phraseology 
of the myth is suited to the young pupil, as in this book, there will be no 
trouble in making such books popular and useful. 

Supt. J. W. BaBcock, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


It is one of the most excellent books of its character yet produced. 
Mason §S., Stone, 
State Supt, of Education, Vt. 


‘In Mythland” is one of the most charming collections of stories 
for children I have ever seen. The book is well bound, well printed 
and beautifully illustrated. 

O. D. MATHEWSON, 
Supt. of Schools, Barre, Vt. 


Admirably adapted for the grades for which it was intended. 
M. H. Bowman, 
Supt. of S.hools, Barre, Mass. 


I have a little five-year-old, who has already read two of the stories, 

and his delight is keen. 
’ JENNIE E, KEysor, 

Omaha, Neb. 
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ALWAYS 
POPULAR. 





2nd Grade. 


Water Babies. 


Edited for YOUNGEST READERS by 
CorA RK. WvoDWARD. 
Large type. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Story of Ulysses. 
Large Type Edition. Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Srd Grade. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


By Lewis CARROLL. With illustrations by TENNIEL. 
Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


Through the Looking Glass and 
What Alice Found There. 


By Lewis CaRRULL. With illustrations by TENNIEL. 
Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 


Vol. I. Illustrated. Buards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 

As you wished to hear of our experience with the books published 
by you, ** Asop’s Fables ” and “ Grimm's Fairy Tales,” I write that AZsop 
is being read with great interest by my lowest grade September children. 
Though the most diffi, ult reading ever given that grade, they are making 
a fine success of read ng it, their /ive interest in the matter putting 
them through difficulties that would wholly stagger them but for such a 
stimulus. The Grimm is being read in my Second Grade (second year) 
with gratifying success. 
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C. L. Hunt, Supt. Schools, Clinton, Mass. 


The Water Babies. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Iljustrated. Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 


4th Grade. 


Little Nell. 


From the “ Old Curiosity Shop.” By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Boards, 40 cents; Gloth, 50 cents. 


The beautiful story is abridged and separated out of the other 
matter and thus made much more easy for the young reader, who is sure 
to feel the fascination at once. This isa book to delight the heart of 
any imaginative ch ld of nine or ten years. 

— Wisconsin School Fournal. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING: COMPANY, 


50 Bromfie'd Street, Boston 


63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
NEW YOKE. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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FOUR TWENTIETH CENTURY PRIMERS 


That Should be in Every Primary School 








OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 
By MARY B. NEWTON, Omaha 


Colored Il/ustrations. Price, 30 cents. 





I have no hesitancy in pronouncing “ Little Folk’s 
Primer,’’ the best book of its kind which I have seen. Its 
best feature is that it contains so much information — a new 
idea in books for beginners. 

MarGARET C. BEER, Valparaiso, Ind. 





THE GOOD TIME PRIMER 


By F. GRACE SEYTSIOUR, Rochester, N. Y. 


Colored Illustrations. Boards, Price, 30 Cents. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

I have examined with much care the GOOD TIME PRIMER by 
Miss SrkyMouR, and take occasion to say that this is in my opinion one 
of the most excellent primary reading-books that I have ever seen. It is 
admirably adapted to the needs of beginners in reading, and is certain 
to make their progress more rapid and pleasant than any other reader 
I know. Every lesson shows the marks of the good teacher, and it is 
hard to see how a better reading-book than this can be made. 

ALBERT LEONARD, Professor of Pedagogy. 








THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
By E. NORRIS. 


Fully lilustrated. Boards, 30 cents. 


Am just in receipt of that most delightful little. book, 
««The Story of Hiawatha,” and am charmed. I think 
I never quite. saw the beauty of the poem before myself, 
and it is so simple any child can comprehend it. 

GERTRUDE MEADER, Zansworth, N. H. 








IN MYTHLAND 


By [1. HELEN BECKWITH, 
Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 35 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaption of Greek and Roman myths 
or young pupils. It tends to develop a taste for the best classic litera- 
ture when a child becomes more mature. When the phraseology of the 
myth is suited to the young pupil, as Miss Beckwith has done, there will 
be no trouble in making such books popular and useful. 
Supt. J. Bascock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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50 Bromfield Street, 
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The Famous Ten Cent Classics 


(Texts that are accurate and authentic) 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Paper 

DEFOE’s ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Edited for use in schools, ‘ ° . . 10 
DICKENS’ CRICKET ON THE ITEARTIII. 

For Supplementary Reading. ‘ ‘ . 10 
DicKENS’ CHR’STMAS CAROL. 

With sketch of Dickens’ life. : ’ ; -10 
BLACK BEAUTY. 

His Grooms and Companions, by ANNA 

SEWELL Illustrated ? ‘ . ‘ 10 
LONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA. 

With notes . P : . ; . , Io 
LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 

Edied, with introduction and notes. . ‘ +10 
(GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

Voyage to Lilliput. . : ° ° 10 


: FOR 


Paper 
Dr QUINCEY’s REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. 
Edited, with introduction and notes . . , “10 
CARLYLE’s Essay ON BURNS. 
Edited, with introduction and notes . ‘ ° .10 
Lost. Bo: ks I. and IT. 


with mtroduction and notes . é » -10 


MILTON’s PARADISE 

Edited, 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS, 

Edited, with introduction and notes . -10 
BURKE’s SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. 

Edited, with introduction and notes . - ‘ .10 
MACAULAY’s Essay ON MILTON, 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by M. A. 


Eaton, A.B ‘ : . ° ° é P .10 


MACAULAY’S Essay oN ADDISON. 


Edited, with introduction and notes, 7 M. A. 
Eaton, A. B. - ‘ ° .10 
Pope’s TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by M. A. 
Eaton, A. B ° . . . . . . +10 


DRYDEN'’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. 


Edited, with introduction and notes, ais M. A. 
Eaton, A.B. . ‘ ° ° ‘ .10 


SHAKESPEARE 
MACBETH, 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by H.C. 

NortTcyTr, B.A , London. ‘ ‘ 10 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Edited, with introduction and notes, by Exiz- 

aneTH Ler, Lecturer of English Literature. . +10 


Henry VIII. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by G. H. 
E.y,BA,London . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ .t0 


THe TEMpEsT. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Exiz- 


apeTH Ler, Lecturer in English Literature . .t0 
KiNG RicHarD II. 
Edited, with introduction and nanan by Ww. 


Barry, B A., Editor of “ 
As You LIKE Ir. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Liongt 


WwW Lypg, M. A., Sometime Exhibitioner of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. . ° . 10 


Heury V ; 10 





EDUCATIONAL 


63 Fifth Avenue, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


Cloth | Paper Cloth 
AUTOBIOGKAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
5 With notes, by Prof H. Morey ° ‘ 10 2 
| 7 ~ . 7 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE,- Vol. I. 
.2 | By Cuarces and Mary Lams. - . ° .10 25 
| _ , . . 
| [ALES FkOM SHAKESPEARE. Vol. II. 
an 3y CHaries and Mary Lamp. : . , 10 25 
ScoTi’s MARMION, 
Edited, with introduction and notes ‘ . 10 25 
| 
25 LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
Edited, with introduction and notes . , to 25 
; 
- JOHNSON’s RASSELAS, THE PRINCE 01 
| ABYSSINIA. 
Edited by. Prof. Hanry Morury. 
iia LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
With introduction and notes by Donatp G. 
25 | MIrcHEL. 
Cloth | Paper Cloth 
|} MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
| 
on | Edited, with introduction and notes, by Gro 
H. Ecy, B.A. . ° . . . 10 2 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM. 
Be 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. F. 
3AUGUST. . . . ° . . to 25 
759 JuLius CsaR. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by WALTER 
25 | Dent . ° . ° . : ‘ +10 25 
CYMBELINE. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. F. 
25 3AUGUST. . ° ° : ° ° ° 10 25 
|| KING JOHN, 
1} Edited, with introduction and notes, by F. E 
2s Wess, B. A. ‘ : ° ° ’ “ 25 
HAMLET. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Lione 
2 W Lypr, A.M. 
CORIOLANUS., 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by WALTER 
rT Denr. : ; . ; 10 -25 
KING Henry V. 
Edited, with introduction and notes by W. 
BARRY 9 B. A. ‘ . ° ° ° ° 10 +25 
25 
SOUTHEY'’S LIFE OF NELSON. 
Edited by Prof. Henry Moxey .10 25 
\SCHAM’S SCHUOLMASTER. 
25 Edited by Prof. Henry Morey .10 26 
JOHNSOW s LIVES OF THE POETS 
~ ADDISON, SAVAGE, SWIFT. 
By SAMUEL rere Edited by Prof. H 
Mortey. ° ; ; 10 25 
“25 Gay, THompson, Younc, Gray, Erc 
By Samvue.t Jounson. Edited by Prof. H. ; 
Moray ° ‘ ‘ , : 10 25 
7 WALLER, MILTON, COWLEY. 
With introduction by Prof. H. Mortey . . .t0 25 
+25 Prior, GONGREVF, BLACKMORF, P: PE. 
With introduction. : ‘ . ‘ ‘ .10 .25 
| BUTLER, DENHAM, DRYDEN, RoOSCOMMON, 
2s | SPRATT, DORSET, ROCHESTER, OTWAy. 10 125 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
$78 Wabash Avenue, 809 Ma. «et Str 


CHICAGO. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


Persons’s Our Country 
in Poem and Prose, $ .50 


Arranged for collateral and supplementary 
reading, by Eleanor A. Persons, Teacher of 
History, Yonkers Public Schools. 


This volume contains a collection of bright, inspiring read- 
ings which are designed to stimulate the pupil’s interest in the 
study of history. It consists of selections from the works of our 
7 most famous authors, poets, and statesmen, concerning some of 
the greatest events is the history of our country. They should 
be familiar to every child because they form an important part 
of the best American literature. 


Pyle’s Prose and Verse 
for Children, 


By Katharine Pyle 
With pictures by the author 


$ .40 


A collection of tales and verses both fanciful and realistic, 
which are designed to awaken the child’s interest and cultivate 
his imagination. The selections are classified according to the 
months, beginning with September, and will not fail to hold the 
child’s attention. The vocabulary is unusually large and the 
illustrations especially interesting. 


Any one who sends price in stamps will receive, 
postpaid, copies of these choice books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 








Exhaustion 


HORSFORD’S fr PHOSPHATE 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
mental and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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... A BOOK FOR MOTHERS AND TEACHERS... 





LOVE AND LAW IN CHILD TRAINING. 


A New Book by Emilie Poulsson. 
Author of In The Child’s World. 








Aerkerterterbertertertentertetentertestertententestententestentete niente ntenbeste teste nts 46 


To please a child opens the heart of the mother; and the new book by Miss 
Poulsson, whose former writings have pleased so many children, will find hosts of 
readers prepared to welcome it. 

It treats of the training of the child from babyhood, through the kindergarten 
age and beyond, even to the later years of boyhood and girlhood. 





Bound in rich cloth, gilt top, Price, $1.00. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 


11 East 16th Street. KANSAS CITY: 


418 East 9th Street. 


Chicago Agents, THOMAS CHARLES CO., 195-197 Wabash Ave. 
F922 PP 7 PO 0 0 7 a 


TLANTA 
515 a Building. 
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Number 1 


Who is the Artist-Teacher? 


A Cornell professer quoted some pithy definitions 
to, his class in literature. This was one: ‘“ Any piece 
of writing that is done better than well enough is 
literature.”’ In a flash, I thought, “‘ Any teacher who 
teaches better than well enough is an artist.”’ 

Better than well enough! Ah, that is the secret of 
every artist-teacher who gives the life-coloring to her 
children:—not always in vivid tints, but with the 
happy blending of the browns and the grays into 
subtle harmony with the glowing fire. 

It is the deadening influence of the complacent 
teachers who are satisfied with a commonplace stand- 
ard of well enough that, more than all else, holds 
back educational progress. ‘I get every one of my 
classes through their examinations and that is well 
enough,” says one teacher. ‘I didn’t lose one day 
last year and I wasn’t late once, and my class averaged 
823 and every one was promoted,” says another, while 
a gratified sense of the comfortable well enough 
envelops her like a garment. 

The truth is that nothing in life is done well enough 
—till it is done artistically. We talk of art in the 
school-room. We clamor for it and struggle to place 
it upon our walls and in the hands of our children. 
But art in the school-room does not always take the 
form of painting, music, or poetry. There may be 
high art in the humblest teaching. The accomplished 
teacher, who is a lady to her finger tips, whose aim is 
towards the sky, and whose heart is warm to her chil- 
dren may teach the raggedest boy to read with an art 
that a Murillo would recognize and seek vainly to 
express. 

A superintendent once said to a visitor who was 
passing through his building, ‘‘ Come into this room 
now, I have saved this till the last.” A teacher 
was standing before her class, as they entered, 
holding a bird in her hand, in her nature lesson. The 
unconscious pose and grace of the teacher, the 
winning tone, the caressing touch as she smoothed the 
beautiful bird wings, the soul in her eyes as she held 
the gaze of every child, made the visitor feel she had 
passed into another school-world. The children were 
the same as in the other rooms, but they looked dif- 
ferent; the room was bounded by the same four 
walls, but they blossomed with delicate artistic 
touches. Not a sign of the school-room litter that 
follows hurry and unsystematized work was visible. It 
was the tasteful home of a lady, and the children took 
on something of the art atmosphere without knowing 
it. The nature lesson? This was a happy wandering 
away into birdland where the children saw the reason 
of the shape of the bill, the length of wing, interpreted 
the bird-note, and found the use of every distinctive 
part of the bird structure as they learned the life- 
history of the bird. In their intent interest a few of 
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the chilaren had drawn nearer to the teacher, others 
had taken easy attitudes of listening and the whole 
scene was that of a s_tdio where art devotees were 
admitted to watch the artist at her work. When the 
lesson was finished the children came back to the 
school-room witha long breath and a half-sigh, long- 
ing to cuddle the little bird and to respect the rights 
and to protect the life of every bird forevermore. 
And they were not asked to catch up noisy slates and 
record the marvelous facts, ‘‘The bird has legs,” 
‘The bird can fly.” The artist-teacher who had done 
better than well enough did not kill every impression 
of the hour by immediately harnessing her bird to the 
language plough. 

The superintendent said to the visitor, as they left 
the room, ‘‘ | am asked again and again by apprecia- 
tive parents who know what education means, to allaw 
their children to remain in this room a second year 
instead of being promoted. They feel the refining, 
moulding influence upon their children, and they 
know it is worth more to them than so many addi- 
tional pages of text-book, without it.” 

The better than well enough! Blessed are the chil- 
dren who come under the influence of such teaching. 


The Poetry and Philosophy of 
Tennyson V 


(* Jn Memoriam” conc.uded 
EDWARD I[owarRpb GriIGGs 
(All rights reserved) 
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EACE, come away!” The sorrow is there, but it 
is useless to keep moaning, let us take up again the 
weary burden of life. It is with such a mood that 
the second portion of “In Memoriam ’”’ begins, and 

this strikes the key-note to the attitude. Sorrow is hence- 
forth to be 
“ No casual mistress, but a wife,” 


and thus taken up into his spirit, Sorrow is so transmuted 
that one could hardly guess her name. And so follows in 
cantos LX to LXV a cycle of reflections concerning the 
poet’s relation to his friend. The important fact in the 
attitude is that immortality is assumed, though only tenta- 
tively, in feeling. It is the fancy concerning the present 
relation to the friend who lives, somewhere, that Tennyson 
turns over and over, imagining himself to be like a girl who 
loves above her sphere, or a humble ploughman of the fields 
whose early comrade holds the helm of state. But these 
fancies no longer give the agonizing pain; the crown of 
thorns has blossomed into leaf. The verse is no longer a 
benumbing of the pain, but rather a tribute to the friend — a 
poor substitute for the fame that would have been, had the 
life not passed elsewhere. It is a long step from the blind 
cry of the first part when Tennyson can say : 


‘‘{ wage not any feud with Death e 
For changes wrought on form and face; 
No lower life that earth’s embrace 
May breed with him, can fright my faith. 


Eternal process moving on, 
From state to state the spirit walks; 
And these are but the shatter’d stalks, 
Or ruin’d chrysalis of one. 


For this alone on Death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart; 
He put our lives so far apart 

We cannot hear each other speak.” 


And now he can even accept the second friendship that 
would have seemed impossible at first, believing that love 
can never be in conflict with love; moreover he can check 
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the backward fancy and avoid “waking the old bitterness 
again” and breaking “ the low beginnings of content.”’ 

With perfect artistic insight Tennyson begins the last por- 
tion of the poem not by announcing the change in spiritual 
mood, but by representing concretely his new relation to 
nature, and by expressihg the impression of beauty and peace 
that the natural world now makes upon him. It is no acci- 
dent that the canto that accomplishes this is but one 
sentence, the thought being connected from stanza to stanza 
in one lyrical outburst. 


“* Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, 
That rollest from the gorgeous gloom 

Of evening over brake and bloom 

And meadow, slowly breathing bare 


The round of space, and rapt below 
Thro’ all the dewy-tassell’d wood, 
And shadowing down the horned flood 
In ripples, fan my brows and blow 


The fever from my cheek, and sigh 
The full new life that feeds thy breath 
Throughout my frame, till Doubt and Death 
Ill brethren, let the fancy fly 


From belt to belt of crimson seas 
On leagues of odor streaming far, 
To where in yonder orient star 

A hundred spirits whisper * Peace.’” 


Now the memories of yesterday are happy or with but a 
shade of sadness. Over the break of death the bonds have 
been re-established with the past, and the unity of life ini- 
presses more than the ebb and flow of its tides. 


“ And I — my harp would prelude woe— 
I cannot all command the strings, 
The glory of the sum of things 

Will flash along the chords and go.” 


And from here until the end of the poem the thought and 
feeling steadily rise to more and more exultant expression of 
faith and hope and beauty in life and all its experiences. 
In the attitude toward the friend it is now possible to 
renounce the demand for the transient expression of love : 
it is union in the spirit that is desired ; and such a mystical 
union ‘Tennyson represents as coming to him. Like Dante, 
in relation to the beatific vision he cannot express “ in 
matter-moulded forms of speech,” or even remember, what 
he became, but the experience was absolutely satisfying. 
Leaving the home in which he had long dwelt breaks an- 
other chain of external association only to strengthen the 
spiritual union with the past and deepen the dream of union 
at last. 

The acceptance of the personal is the determining 
principle in the attitude toward objective problems. Even 
doubt is gladly welcomed as a path to larger truth and faith, 
while it is possible to turn now, at least in thought, to objec- 
tive humanity, and consider the problem of social move- 
ment and struggle. Here Tennyson is at once hopeful and 
conservative. Freedom will broaden slowly down, progress 
will be ever toward higher and more just conditions, but 
this will come not through the reaction of the mass, but 
through the leadership of the aristocrat —“ the gentleman ”’ 
— but expressed to him in the person of Hallam. ‘Tenny- 
son had no sympathy with revolution, he remained a 
thorough aristocrat in his view of society. ‘The social dis- 
content, that so deeply signifies life in our time, irritated him. 
He could even speak of the great revolution in France as 


“ The blind hysterics of the Celt,”’ 
and 


“ The red fool-fury of the Seine.” 


We may well ask the question how far Tennyson's doubts 
and struggles would have been solved by healthy, objective 
activity. The constant introspection, with the absence ot 


an externally active life in the world, brings the doubts into 
consciousness, where simple living with its round of lower 
toil rests the spirit by the presence of the realities for which 
the intellect strives. * 

Tennyson voluntarily isolated himself from the world, and 
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thereby gained a certain spiritual perspective and peace of 
soul, but he lost somewhat the stimulus and the revelation 
that come from close contact with the mass of people 
and with the strenuous problems of existence they must meet. 
|.ook into the tired worn faces of the people in the street 
and in the workshops, and realize the pathos of the unsuc- 
cessful struggle of the objective life. There is no sense of 
this range of human experience in Tennyson and no appre- 
ciation of the compensating lesson which its pain teaches. 

It is not, however, the social attitude that gives the climax 
to ** In Memoriam ;” it is the affirmative answer Tennyson 
makes to the great cosmic and spiritual enigmas. Life 
means, he holds, the achievement of divine manhood which 
shall fulfil the process of evolution in our “ working out the 
beast” and letting “the ape and tiger die.” And in this 
manhood shall unite strong love, clear faith and will to do 
and suffer, which in themselves prove the permanence of 
something, surviving out of the storm of circumstance and 
the mechanical process of change that seems to be the 
objective universe. Thus nature leads to God, body to 
spirit, time to eternity. 

It is impossible not to respond to the exultance of these 
ringing songs of faith and hope ; yet the question comes, how 
is Tennyson’s faith, so affirmatively voiced in the last por- 
tion of the poem, achieved? _Is it only an expression of a 
mood, as of the desire that the thing believed should be 
true? Undoubtedly there is more than this in it. The 
calm acceptance of life comes from a recognition of the fact 
that the first despairing cry of grief was blind, and that 
truths in life do remain, bases upon which we may build. 

Yet Tennyson’s acceptance is not all the recognition of 
the eternal meaning of life which comes from intense and 
glad living, as in the case of Browning. One feels in it a 
certain measure of renunciation of the struggle. We cannot 
solve the great enigmas, “herefore we must believe ; there is 
here something of the medizval, theological argument ; and 
it is primarily the great, historic, Christian faith that gives 
Tennyson his basis of trust. This is one reason for the wide 
response of the Christian world to “ In Memoriam.” 

In contrast to Tennyson the faith that Browning expresses 
is based upon a recognition of the meaning of life and expe- 
rience hitherto. Browning has been called a medizvalist in 
contrast to Tennyson because he accepts where Tennyson 
questions. But the true difference between what are 
characteristically the medizval and the modern attitudes is 
the trusting to some external authority on the one hand, and 
the open facing of life and all it may teach us on the other. 
From this” standpoint it is Tennyson who returns to the 
great traditional authority, where Browning expresses the 
faith that trusts to-morrow because life has proved itseli 
rational and good to-day and yesterday. 

There are two distinct senses in which we may regard an 
uthor as modern: because he voices the passing mood and 
juestion which chance to be dominant to-day; or because 
he expresses those tendencies of the time which represent 
the culmination of the forces of progress hitherto. Where 
the former awakens our quick response because it interprets 
us to ourselves, the latter has something of the prophetic 
quality, since it grasps that organic relation of present life 
with what precedes and follows it, the relation that is not 
often seen clearly until the perspective of time reveals it to 
the popular gaze. 

Where Goethe and Browning possess this prophetic 
quality, it is in the other sense that Tennyson is modern. 
He voices us to ourselves ; expresses our deepest wail, our 
saddest question, our hunger for permanence, and the tenta- 
tive answer we may grasp to-day. There is here nothing of 
the prophet : when he seems to forecast the future, as in his 
social theories, it is rather the conservative statement of 
universally accepted tendencies. __ 

Yet the relation between the transient and the eternal is 
a subtle one ; and what seems to be a passing mood of the 
time may be a new voicing of the permanent attitude of the 
human spirit ; and the stanzas which transfigure in beautiful 
expression the modern hunger and despair and hope may 
utter anew the unchanging realities of the common heart. 

If the concluding attitude of “ In Memoriam’’ recognizes 
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the educative power of suffering, this is nevertheless far, 
very far, from the attempt to grasp the “ far-off interest of 
tears.” The early attitude was right which resented such an 
effort. The teaching of sorrow would never be ours if we 
dallied with grief for the purpose of learning its lessons. So 
evil carelessly chosen or not resisted, with the idea that it 
may instruct us, teaches but one lesson— that sin is death 
— and teaches this through the dying of some possibility in 
us. It is the moral mistake which comes when we had in- 
tended the best, that instructs us ; and there it is the sincere 
element of good that has the positive teaching power. 

Thus we are always wrong if we attempt to anticipate life. 
Its possibilities justify themselves when they come, but can- 
not even be imagined beforehand. The cheap and insin- 
cere optimism which would convince us that this is the best 
of all possible worlds, when we stand in the presence of the 
great negations that death and suffering involve, only 
insults us. To argue to one who has fallen that sin and 
pain are but good out of relation, is not to make his experi- 
ence instructive. Pain is death as far as it is pain — the 
death of some possibility of life. Yet if it be faced and 
accepted, not as illusion but as pain and death, somehow 
the “ divine ministry of sorrow’’ does give us lessons we 
could not have learned except through her cruel doors and 
over her path of thorns— lessons for which we have paid 
the price of some part of our lives, but which of all our past 
we should be least willing to give up. 

It is this mystery of life that “In Memoriam” so clearly 
teaches. We must accept life sincerely and earnestly, facing 
the negations as unflinchingly as we exult in the joy; and 
then what we could never have expected — indeed the an- 
ticipation of which would have seemed falsity and weakness, 
nevertheless is so simple and absolute when it arrives. 
If Tennyson had given us but this lesson ‘‘ In Memoriam "’ 
would have been justified. 

In all study of art the ever-recurring question is the rela- 
Which shall influence us more in 
our estimate is largely a matter of sentiment and tempera- 
ment. To one the form is absolute, and any halting inade- 
quacy or inequality in expression destroys the value of the 
work. ‘To another, jarring elements in the vehicle can be 
disregarded, so absorbing is the interest in the significant 
content of thought and feeling. Yet, without attempting to 
solve this old conflict, this much may be said of every 
masterpiece : there is in it a perfect unity of both elements, 
but the significance of the content is never for one moment 
below the level of the artistic execution. ‘Thus the unavoid 
able impression we get from “ In Memoriam” of the dally- 
ing with moods and phases of thought must have some bear- 
ing upon our estimate of the rank of the poem as a work of 
art. 

It is, therefore, with a mingled feeling one closes “ In 
Memoriam :’’ We have an impression of exquisite beauty, of 
earnest expression of grief and despair, of sweet singing 
of faith and love. Yet withal there is the sense of the ex- 
ploitation of moods, of self-consciousness in expression, of 
over-refinement in developing all aspects of thought. We 
feel at times a longing for the simple virility and spontaneous 
expression of a singer like Burns, for the intense and 
dramatic objectivity of Shakespeare, or the absorbed earnest- 
ness and exultant feeling of Dante. These are not in 
Tennyson ; and if his refining of personal feeling and ex 
pression of subjective moods is a voicing of the modern 
spirit, it is without the corrective necessary to round out our 
lives. 

One can but question whether, after all, a purcly lyrical 
subject, such as furnishes the content of “ In Memoriam,” 
is worthy to be the basis of a masterpiece of art. Is it not 
inevitable that a poet who chooses such a subject should be 
driven to what is almost an exploitation of his varying moods 
of personal feeling in order to represent the inclusive devel- 
opment of his theme? The sense in which Dante is the 
hero of his own poem is very different from Tennyson’s 
relation to “In Memoriam.”’ There is an intense reserve 
in Dante which makes his treatment of Beatrice seem some- 
times cold and abstract. Again, he tells of the dismal forest 
of doubt only to show the good he found there. Instead of 
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wailing over failure or asking sympathy for his sufferings, he 
is inclined to resent pity and to use his own life as the sub- 
ject-matter of art only in connection with the development 
of great objective problems of human experience. But 
‘Tennyson expresses the wail more powerfully than the good 
that issues, and turns over and over the subtle phases of 
inner feeling. 

It is true, the difference between Tennyson and Dante 
here is partly due to the epochs. The increase in subjec- 
tivity and the refining of the personal life have made lyric 
poetry our characteristic expression and so have changed the 
attitude we sustain toward art. Yet when we compare “ In 
Memoriam ” with the “ Divine Comedy” we can only feel 
that Tennyson was right when he said, addressing Dante : 


“ King, that hast reign’d six hundred years, and grown 
In power, and ever growest, since thine own 
Fair Florence honoring thy nativity, 
Thy Florence now the crown of Italy, 
Hath sought this tribute of a verse from me, 
I, wearing but the garland of a day, 
Cast at thy feet one flower that fades away.” 


What is Formalism? 


SupT. HENkY G. WILLIAMS Marietta Ohio. 


ORMALISM is a slavish following of the forms of 
fe instruction, or discipline, or administration, without 

due recognition of the “substance” of which the 

form is but the shadow. Formalism is a dead-weight 
to instruction, discipline, or administration. It is mistaking 
the shadow for the real thing. It is losing sight of the 
ultimate aim, in the fanciful display of red tape. 

Teachers barter in formalism under varions names, such - 
as “‘ order,”’ “‘system,”’ “ discipline,” “ neatness,” etc., using 
acceptable terms to counteract or cover up the odium 
attached to an evil when called by its own name. The 
teacher addicted to formalism sacrifices the individuality of 
her pupils for formality, for “uniformity.”” Each pupil must 
be measured in the same mould. Each mind must do its 
work in exactly the same time. She also sacrifices the end 
for the means. The prime purpose of the school is lost 
sight of in an attempt to keep up appearances of an “orderly 
school.” 

To be more specific, I will point out a few of the signs of 
that kind of formalism that kills. 

1. The mechanical precision with which even trifling 
duties must be performed. With many teachers in graded 
schools the tendency of the methods of instruction is to’ 
crush out the individuality of the pupil by requiring every- 
thing “done to time.” Ina school of fifty pupils there are 
that many differently constructed sets of nervous systems. 
A pace that measures the ability of the average pupil of the 
class will evidently be a break-step for each of the extremes 
of temperament and ability. Hear the military commands of 
the teacher: “Attention!” “ Position!’ and every child 
straightens his back, plumps his feet flat upon the floor- 
(and, accidently, fifty pupils will make a little noise in doing 
so), folds his hands thumbs up, and places them against 
the edge of the desk infront of him. “ Position for draw- 
ing!” ‘Drawing books in position!” and other similar 
commands are given. “Lightly! Oh, children! too much 
noise!” (as though fifty children could do that in unison 
without at least a light rustle of the hands, and sleeeves, and 
skirts, and drawing books —all done nervously in order to 
be “on time.”) “Pencils take,” at which command each 
pupil picks up his pencil in his left hand (which should at 
that time have been engaged in holding his book in posi- 
tion) and holds it out in front of him, awaiting the next 
command. “ Pencils right hand!” “Ready! One, two, 
three, draw!”’ and the little bundle of nerves on the front 
seat and the boy in the rear of the room with the snail’s 
spinal column, both execute (?) the work on scheduled 
time and come in on the “home-stretch” together. After 
a few minutes engaged in these and similar evolutions the 


class is ready (that is, the teacher is ready) to close the 


recitation. “ Pencils down — guietly/” ‘Close books — 
MORE QUIETLY!” ‘* Monitors collect!”’ ‘Sam, your feet 
out of the aisle there!’’ ‘Mary, too noisy in collecting 


those books!” and the teacher all the while is making more 
confusion than the school, and all the time creating occa- 
sions for disorder. Her nervous orders given nervously 
have resulted in nervous attempts at obedience. She loves 
uniformity so! She likes to have pupils do things system- 
atically and in concert. When one pupil picks up his 
pencil, all must pick up pencils — to save confusion and to 
perfect ‘the system.” When one pupil finishes the prepa- 
ration of a lesson he must wait for the necessary signal 
before he may take up another, and the pupil who is not 
more than half through at the given signal must also “ put 
away books quietly” and on time— above everything else, 
on time! 

Now let us try to diagnose the case. ‘This teacher is not 
a rare exception — her type may be found in many schools, 
especially in graded schools. A teacher of a single grade, 
especially one who fossilizes early, may drift into these for- 
malities under the impression that they add to the real 
worth of her teaching; or it may be that such are the 
requirements of her superiors. But such teaching certainly 
robs the child of his individuality, makes him a mere autom- 
aton, and at the same time tends to rob the teacher of her 
originality and vigor of thought, and dries up the hidden 
springs of her resources. 

The teacher whose hands are constantly full of the serious 
problems that arise from a large school of children present- 
ing a multiplicity of wants, will need to draw constantly upon 
her supply of tact, knowledge, experiences, and original 
resources in order to devise the methods, red-hot from the 
anvil of necessity that will meet the exigencies of each 
individual case. The teacher needs to look upon her 
school as a school of individuals, rather than as an individ- 
ual school. An earnest and constant study by the teacher 
of the individual needs of her pupils, will do more to crush 
out this red-tape formalism than anything else will. The 
teacher should realize that the real mark of a good school 
is internal rather than external. “1 wish you hadn't sent 
me that big boy in the back row,” said a teacher to her 
superintendent, “‘ Why?” was the surprised query of the 
superintendent. “Because he is so much larger than my 
other pupils ; he spoils the looks of my school!” 

Such a teacher would, it seems, hold to the erroneous idea 
that the superintendent and patrons who call to visit her 
school will judge her and her work by these merely external 
appearances. The anxious and intelligent parent (and they 
are usually the ones who visit the schools) and the superin- 
tendent will want to know on visiting a school whether the 
children are actually growing, mentally and morally, and 
whether the conditions necessary for this growth and the 
conditions necessary for the health and bodily comfort of 
the children are being supplied by those in charge of these 
children. The anxious parent wishes to know whether the 
teacher is really fit to be zz /oco parentis, and whether the 
child will be better and stronger and more manly or more 
womanly by having come in contact with the teacher. The 
superintendent is on the look-out for evidences of actual 
teaching power; he wishes to see and hear the teacher 
teach ; he wishes to see whether she is in full sympathy with 
child-mind as determined by age, previous training, physi- 
cal health, and subjects taught. He wishes to study very 
carefully and candidly the manner of the teacher before her 
school, her disposition, her power to hold the attention of 
her pupils, her ability to draw out the powers of her pupils 
and her ability to recognize the unfolding of the same. 
Does she do all the talking? Is she pleasant? Does she 
remember she was once a child? Does she know what to 
expect of her pupils? Would it be a pleasure to be her 
pupil? Has she a true sense of justice? Does she give the 
quicker pupils enough todo? Does she require too much 
of those who are naturally slow? Has she an abundance of 
reserve power? Isshe enthusiastic? Does she love her work? 
These are some of the questions uppermost in the mind of 
the superintendent when he calls to see his teachers at work. 
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His teachers will likely be measured in his mind by the 
answers to these questions. 

2. The painful uniformity with which lessons must be 
recited. The recitation is the real and crucial test of the 
teacher. Sometimes a teacher is found who acts upon the 
supposition that if her school looks neat and orderly when 
visitors step in, if her pupils answer set questions glibly, her 
school will be set down as well-regulated and herself as a 
successful teacher. But, as stated above, the superinten- 
dent would hardly base his judgment on these tests. The 
real power of the true teacher shows itself in the recitation. 
Her ability to grapple with the perplexing questions of dis- 
cipline will meet its crucial test during the recitation period. 
Her ingenuity, her skill, her tact, her most original and 
most servicable methods, will all be drawn upon at this 
time. If she is a victim of formalism the hollow ring of 
routine and the chill that settles over everything but the 
thermometer, which is likely to be a little oo warm, are at 
once noticeable. ‘There is a very striking absence of enthu- 
siasm and inspiration. Nothing is permitted that would 
divert the attention into any of the numerous by-paths lead- 
ing from the lesson, else the three or four paragraphs 
assigned could not be recited several times, “around the 
class.” Questions by pupils are not.encouraged —not even 
permitted, because they would lead teacher and class away 
from the lesson! Answers are usually given in the language 
of the text-book — because the author uses better language 
than the pupil can! There is a marked effort to secure 
answers that are precisely correct, and since the teacher can 
not take exception to the language of the book, the pupils 
soon come to the conclusion that the surest way to get 
acceptable answers is to commit the language of the text- 
book. <A teacher once said: “I discourage the use of all 
books except the text-book we are studying, because pupils 
bring such a variety of statements and questions and such 
an accumulation of facts outside the text-book, which | 
havn’t time to verify.” 

3. The lock-step with which pupils are marched from one 
grade to the next above. This is one of the most trouble- 
some problems of the graded schools. If the grading of 
schools is to keep the quick-gaited boy back in order that 
the slow plodder may have him simply for company, then a 
gross injustice is to be done to both. Every careful student 
of this subject will agree that in the attempt to promote 
entire classes many children are retarded in their progress 
and are thus trained to come short of their best offorts, 
while many others are dragged or pushed through, with but 
a slight degree of comprehension of the work covered. In 
this effort to fashion all minds in the same mould we disre- 
gard individual characteristics. We attempt to re-form 
what has been formed by the laws of nature. One mind 
was intended for rapid work, another for slower work; yet 
this wide difference in characteristics does not prove one 
mind to be inferior to the other. In fact, the difference in 
the end is often in favor of the slower pupil. 


“IT so Love Children” 


In a practical experience it is not uncommon to hear the 
fresh candidate for public examination remark, “I know I 
shall succeed, I so love children.” She recognizes no quali- 
fying circumstances — love is a synonym for ability. One 
ventures to recall Horace Mann’s idea that knowledge to 
prevent idealization of characteristics of childhood is as 
necessary as tender affection; that a little psychological 
insight might be a valuable supplement to instinct; but our 
ardent young tyro is full of visions, “which in part are 
prophecies and part are longings wild and vain”— and she 
becomes an apostle of sweetness without light. A fair 
chance to grow is given her, and six months after her natal 
day of appointment she is visited. One hears on entering 
in the sweetest tone of persistency, “ Walter, sit down. 
Walter, Walter, Walter, sit down; sit down, Walter. Little 
Mikie, come here, sit beside me. Don’t you love to help 
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me? Won't you listen to the story?’’ She turns hopelessly 
around and appeals beseechingly, “ How would you obtain 
order ?”’— Sed. 





Happy New Year 


‘* Happy New Year!” Like a bell, 
Peals the happy, joyous call; 


‘* Happy New Year!” Louder yet! 
‘* Happy New Year! One and all!” 


Hope, again, with tints of rose, 
Paints our castles in the air ; 

Happy thoughts drive care away ; 

' And happy smiles our faces wear. 


‘* Happy New Year!” Speed the wish! 
Send it thrilling through the air, 
Till every heart beats perfect time 
To ‘*‘ Happy New Year” everywhere! 
— Sarah E. Spraque 


The Story of a Fossil 
EmMA B, P. Murpny Philadelphia 


+NCE upon a time, long ago, there was a 
dear little fern growing in the woods. 
It first crept out of the ground, a wee, 
tender thing, rolled in a pale, green 
spiral, which opened day by day until 
Little Fern stood up and faced a beauti 
ful world. Warmed by the sun, fed by 
the rain, it grew; dainty and fair as 
those you and I love to gather in the 
woods. But no eager hand reached down 
to pluck Little Fern, for in all the great 
lovely earth there were no people to enjoy its beauty. The 
sighing of the wind in the trees, the music of a brook near 
by were the only sounds to be heard. 

One day a great storm came. Louder and louder blew 
the wind through the tree-tops ; day after day the rain fell ; 
wider and wider grew the little brook. Could this raging, 
roaring torrent have been the sweet musician of the forest 
but a week ago! At last the rushing waters came so near 
that frail Little Fern was caught by the stream and whirled 
away. 

Over and over, round and round, down to the bottom, up 
to the top— not a moment's rest for Little fern! Flung 
against stones, hurled among floating branches, tossed amid 
leaves and twigs, bruised by sand and gravel; for the brook 
in its haste carried along everything in its reach. For days 
Little Fern was borne swiftly on until they came to the quiet 
waters of alake. Then together with the leaves and sand 
and gravel, Little Fern sank to the bottom. 

Every day the stream brought more sand and gravel and 
they were buried deeper and deeper, and it seemed ‘quite 
certain the sun would never shine upon Little Fern. Year 
after year, hundreds and hundreds of years passed, and Little 
Fern was buried under many feet of earth. Gradually the 
tiny fern, once so fragile that a baby’s hand might easily 
have crushed it, became harder, until it turned to stone. 
The sand and gravel, too, became solid rock. 

You must remember that by this time they were pressed 
under tons and tons of earth. Great forest trees had been 
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added to the weight over them, for while Little Fern was 
quietly sleeping, wonderful things had happened in the 
bright world outside. Where the lake had been a wider 
marsh appeared; then a forest. But even the trees were 
not to remain forever. The ground in which they grew 
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sank lower, lower, and the fortst became covered with 
water. 

And so change after change came, until again the surface 
far above Little Fern was covered with dense forests. ‘The 
world was no. longer silent. Fleet-footed deer sped through 
the trees, chased by the arrows of the Indians, and the 
air was filled with the song of birds. The woods were full 
of life. 

Then came the white man with his axe; felling the trees, 
building houses and towns, digging far into the earth for 
the wealth hidden below. Down, down, deep in the mines 
went the brave miners, searching for the coal that long 
years ago had been forest trees and beautiful plants. 

There came a day when the “clang! clang!” of the 
pickaxe- reached the quiet resting-place of Little Fern. 
Nearer and nearer drew the sounds until finally there was a 
burst of light, a blow from a tool that shattered the sur- 
rounding rocks, and Little Fern fell at the feet of a man. 
Such a cold, stiff little fern, all made of stone! The pretty 
green color was gone, but the leaves were there and even 
the veins, just as they had been thousands of years before 
when Little Fern was fresh and young. 

‘Look here, Harry,” said the miner, picking up the piece 
of stone and handing it to his companion, “your little boy 
will be interested in this fossil.” 

So ence more the bright sun shone upon Little Fern as it 
was carried to the miner’s home, Loving fingers touched 
the shining, dark leaves and bright eyes gazed in wonder as 
the story of Little Fern was told to the children. After its 
calm, happy life in the woods, after its long, perilous 
journey, after being shut away from the day and night for 
ages, Little Fern has now become a household treasure. 


For the Blackboard 


Under a picture suggesting this 


Roll your ball of snow, children, 
Roll your ball of snow! 

The more you roll your snowball up 
The bigger it will grow. 


Roll a kind thought round, children, 
Roll it all around! 
Until it gathers all kind thought< 
That gentle hearts have fonnd.— S/. Vicholas. 


Amusements of Eskimo Children 


From Schwatka’s “ Children of the Cold.” (See /alking Together 
page, this number. ) 


A Roll Downhill 
Tis is one kind of play in which the Eskimo boys 


seem always ready to indulge—a roll downhill. 

They select a small but steep hill, or incline, well 

covered with snow, and, seating themselves on the 
top of the ridge, thrust their heads between their legs, pass 
their clinched, gloved hands over their ankles, pressing their 
legs as closely against their bodies as possible. They thus 
really make themselves into big balls covered with reindeer 
hair, and then away they go on a rolling race downhill, sud- 
denly spreading themselves out at full length, and stopping 
instantly at the bottom of the hill. Every now and then 
when a playful mood strikes a boy, he will double himself 
up and roll downhill without waiting for the rivalry of a race, 
but it is violent exercise, and it bumps the little urchin 
severely. , 

Jerky Races 


Another athletic amusement in which the boys induige, 
and which requires a great deal of strength, is a peculiar 
kind of short race on the hands and feet. The boys lean 
forward on their hands and feet, with their arms and legs 
held as stiffly as possible, and under no circumctances must 
they bend either the elbows or knees. In this stiff and rigid 
position, resting only on their feet and on the knuckles of 
their clinched fists, they jump or hitch forward a couple of 
inches by a quick convulsive movement of the whole body. 
These movements are rapidly repeated, perhaps once or 
twice in a second, until the contestants have covered two or 
three yards along the hard snow-drifts. Then they become 
exhausted, for, as I have already said, this exercise calls for 
considerable strength, and is indeed a very fatiguing amuse- 
ment; so that, by the time a boy has played quite energet- 
ically in his way, if only for a minute, he feels very tired, 
and is willing to take a breathing spell. It is not a very 
graceful game, and if you were to take a carpenter’s wooden 
horse and jog it along by short jerks over the floor, you 
would have a tolerable fair representation of this awkward 
game of the Eskimo children. The best part of it all is the 
exercise it gives them, and often one will see a single boy 
jumping along in his stiff-legged fashion as if he were prac- 
ticing for a race, a slight downhill grade being preferred. 

Another method of racing, somewhat similar to the above, 
is also practiced; folding the arms across the breast, and 
holding the knees firmly rigid, with the feet close together, 
the contestants paddle along as fast as possible by short 
jumps of an inch or two. It is a severe strain on the feet, 
and one cannot go very far in so awkward away. The 
little girls, standing in a row of from three to five, often 
jump up and down in the same manner, keeping a sort of 
time with the thumping of their heels to the rude songs that 
they are spluttering out in short jerks and gasps, as unmusi 
cal as the hammering of their heels. A lot of these little 
damsels would favor us with a short version of this stiff 
jumping, spluttering melody whenever they were particular! 
grateful for some small gift we had presented to them. 


Sand-Bag Ball Game 


A capital game played by the little girls, and by some of 
the smaller boys, is a rude sort of ball-game. Thick seal- 
skin leather is made into a ball about the size of our common 
base-ball, and then filled about two-thirds full with sand. If 
completely filled, it would be as hard and unyielding as a 
stone, and the singular s/iding way it has of yielding because 
of its being only partially filled, makes it much ,harder to 
catch and retain in the hands than our common ball. The 
game is a very simple one, much like our play with bean- 
bags, and consists simply in striking at the ball with the 
open palm of the hand, and, when there is a crowd of players, 
in keeping the ball constantly in the air. This is a favorite 
summer game when the snow is off the ground and the 
people are living in seal-skin tents. No doubt it affords 
considerable exercise. Whenever the ball drops to the 
ground, or the players fail to keep it flying, it is a signal for 
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a rest. 


Simple as is the game, the little Eskimo manage to 
gain much fun and excitement from it, and whenever you 
hear an unusual amount of shouting and loud boisterous 
merriment out-of-doors, you may be almost certain of find- 
ing, when you go to your tent door, that all the children of 
the village are engaged in a game of “ sand-bag ball.”’ 


Bows and Arrows 


A favorite Eskimo amusement is one which both the 
white and Indian boys sometimes play with the bow and 
arrow. It is to see how many arrows can be kept in the air 
at one time. The Eskimo boy, with his quiver pulled 
around over his shoulders so that he can get the arrows 
quickly and readily, commences shooting them straight up 
into the air, and when the first arrow thus shot up strikes 
the ground, he must at once stop. ‘The number of arrows 
he has shot indicates his score, which he will compare with 
that made by the other boys. Sometimes they will only 
count those that in descending stand upright in the snow, 
and in this case they will shoot all that are in their 
(quivers. 

At another time they will count only those that stick 
upright within a certain area, generally a circle of from 
twenty to thirty yards in diameter; these must all be shot 
from the bow by the time the first arrow strikes within the 
space marked out, and in this case considerable precision 
and rapidity in shooting are required to make a good score. 
The boys will often shoot a single arrow high into the air 
and try to intercept it with another one sent straight hori 
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zontally above the ground as the first one rapidly descend. 
The Eskimo and Indians and other savage tribes who are 
skilled in the use of the bow and arrow, can shoot an arrow 
so that it will go somewhat sidewise. They practice this way 
of shooting when trying to hit a descending arrow, or. one 
stuck upright in the ground. It must, however, be remem 
bered that the Eskimo are not as good bowmen as are many 
of the other savage tribes, who gain a part or all of their 
living by this instrument ; the Eskimo use spears and lances 
much more frequently, and where accuracy is especially 
needed, bows are seldom employed. With those Eskimo 
who come into frequent contact with white men guns have 
now altogether taken the place of bows and arrows. 


Game on the Ice 


Another Eskimo out-of-door amusement much resembles 
the old Indian game of “ Lacrosse.’’ It is played on the 
smooth lake ice, with ,three or four small round balls of 
quartz or granite, about the size of an English walnut. 
These are kicked and knocked about the lake, with plenty 
of fun and shouting, but utterly without any rules to govern 
the game. 

It takes a long time to grind one of these irregular pieces 
of stone into a round ball, but the Eskimo people are very 
patient and untiring in their routine work, and with them, 
as with the Indians, time is of hardly any consequence 
whatever.. The number of years that they will spend in 
plodding away at the most simple things shows them to be 
probably the most patient people in the world. 


Gude Bye - 


Old Year. gude bye! 


Na doubt ye did yer best; 


We're a’ but frail! 


A braw chiél’s comin’. 


Take ver time and rest. 


To him: ‘* A’ hail!” 


Prize Lists tor Twenty-Five Books 
The Saint Nicholas offered six prizes tor the six best lists 
of twenty-five books that should be found in achild’s library. 
The first prize of fifteen dollars in gold was awarded to 
Mary Mead Hedge, Passaic, N. J. 
Ths following is the first prize list selected from upwards 
of four thousand others sent in competition : 


Ivanhoe. Scoét. 
Quenten Durward. 
Pathfinder. (Cooper. 
Last ofthe Mohicans. ( coper. 
Jungle Books. Xipling. 

Westward Ho! Xingslev. 

Arabian Nights. 

The Rose and the Ring. /hacheray. 
9. Wonder Book. Hawt.orne. 

10. A Tale of Two Cities. Dickens. 

11. Christmas Stories. Dickens. 

12. Poems of Longfellow. 

13. Works of Shakespeare. 

14. TreasureIsland. Stevenson. 

15. Tom Brown at Rugby. //ughes. 

16. Pilgrim’s Progress. Aunvan 

17. Sketch-Book. Jrving. 
18. Child’s Garden of Verses. 
19. Uncle Remus. //arris. 


Scott. 


Ons Que Ww WN 


Slevenson, 


20. The Man Without a Country. //a/e. 
21. Robinson Crusoe. Defoe. 

22. Gulliver’s Travels. Swi/t. 

23. Alice in Wonderland. Carro//. 
24. Jackanapes. wing. 

25. Wild Animals I Have Known. 7 %ompson. 

Substitutes. 

2. Lady of th. Lake. S. off. 

3. The Caged Lion. Yonge. 

6. Water Babies. A ingsley. 

9g. Rudder Grange. « Stockton. 

10. Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. //olmes. 
1s. King of the Golden River. Austin. 

19 Laysof Ancient Rome. AMacau/ey. 
2, Litth Women. A/cofét. 
25. Fairy Tales. 4nders:n. 


(he Committee of Award record their judgment that this 


Selected 


competition has shown plainly that twenty-five names of 
books, even with the addition of ten substitutes, do not 
form a list long enough to admit even the very best books 
that should be found in a child’s library, and suggest that 
lists of one hundred would give better satisfaction. 


Indian Children's Ice Sleds 


Tell the children something of the ice-boats used on the 
river, and the ice sleds made and used by Indian children. 
They cannot go to the store and buy their boats, so they 
make them of blocks of ice. They cut from the river great 
slabs of ice which they trim into proper shape, rounding 
them up in front, rubbing them off smoothly, and making 
holes for the rope in a most ingenious way. They procure 
a hollow reed, and putting a little water into it they blow 
through it upon the-ice. The water rises and falls as the 
child blows or draws in his breath, and gradually bores a 
hole through the slab. But the ice sleds would be cold and 
slippery, so water is poured upon it and a layer of grass, 
rubbed fine, pressed down and frozen into place, and the 
sled is ready; and tucking their little robes around them, 
away the children go at a speed it would be hard to match 
by the sharp steel runners of our own boys and girls. 

—Plan Book 


Tap, tap 
Tap, tap, tap! 
What a tiny call! 


If we were not very, very still, 
It would not be heard at all. 


Tap, tap, tap! 
? Din, din, din! 
its a crowd of little Snowflakes, 
Asking to come in.- 


- Nel 
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Miss Lee’s school-room with chairs and tables 


Letter from New Haven 


Dear Editor : 

| have sent you a photo of my room showing chairs and 
tables with adjustable tops which have been in use there the 
past year. You will, | know, wish to ask some questions 
about them so I will anticipate and answer a few. 

How many children can be seated in the room? As shown 
in photo there are twenty tables in the room at each of 
which two pupils are seated, making a total of forty. The 
seating capacity may be increased by adding more tables 
and chairs so that the room will accommodate forty-eight. 

Do not the tables occupy more floor-space than desks? Yes, 
a little more, but that slight disadvantage is more than 
counter-balanced by many advantages. 

How large are the tables? The top of each table is a 
square each side of which is 2 feet, 6.inches, giving a work- 
ing surface of 15 by 30 inches to each child. The tables 
and chairs vary in height making it possible to seat the 
children according to size. 

How are the children seated for general exercises? Usually 
the children turn their chairs so that when seated they will 
face the front of the room. Sometimes for general exercises 
they bring chairs and form a ring in unoccupied space in 
front. We like to do this way for science and nature talks. 
For music the children arrange their chairs in one large or 
two small rings facing the music staff. As soon as children 
are old enough it is restful for them to take their chairs and 
form a little circle in a corner or at one side of the room. 
Here they may read silently or sew. One of the little tables 
is sometimes placed in the middle of the group to place 
books and material on. 

How great a space is there between the tables? The tables 
are arranged in rows, having a space of four feet between 
rows and a space of eighteen inches between the tables of 
each row giving free access to all parts of each table to both 
teacher and pupil. 

Do not the chairs scrape on the floor and make a good deal 
of noise? The chairs are, of course, provided with rubber 
tips and the slight noise that results from the moving of the 
chairs is not more noticeable or annoying than that made by 
the raising and lowering of chair seats. 

Why are the tops of some of the tables flat, while others are 
inclined? Each table is divided into two sections or leaves, 


each leaf having a ratchet arrangement underneath by means 
of which it can be raised or lowered. 

As shown in the photo, the children in row farthest to left 
are writing on large sheets of manila paper with soft lead 
pencils. Their tables‘are very much inclined, presenting a 
a surface nearly vertical. In the next row the children are 
matching pictures and words. The tables in that row are 
only slightly inclined. The next row of tables are adjusted 
in the same way. In the row at extreme right the children 
are building solids at dictation with one inch cubes. Their 
tables are perfectly plane thus preventing slipping and 
dropping of material. 

What are some of the main advantages in this method of 
seating? 


1. Increased freedom and homelikeness in 
room. ; 


the school 


? 


2. Better handwork because of more desk space and 
that better adapted to the needs of the work. 
3. Increased bodily comfort and ease, therefore better 
bodily and mental health. 
Yours truly, 
Eva A. LEE 


Strong School New Haven Conn. 


Visualized Numbers 


I once happened to overhear a little girl of six talking to 
herself about numbers in this wise: “‘ I'wo is a dark num 
ber ; forty is a white number.” I questioned her and found 
that the digits had each its distinctive color; thus one was 
white ; two, dark; three, white: four, dark ; five, pink, and 
so on. Nine was pointed and dark; eleven, dark green, 
showing that some of the digits were much more distinctly 
visualized than others. Just three years later I tested her 
again and found she still visualized the digits, but not quite 
in the same way. Thus, although one and two were white 
and black, and five pink, as before, three was now gray, four 
was red, nine had lost its color, and eleven oddly enough 
had turned from dark green to bright yellow. This case 


suggests that in early lite new experiences and associations 
may modify the tint and shade of sounds. 


— Sulley’s Studies of Childhood 
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A .New Year Song 


When the year is new, my dear, 
When the year is new, 

Let us make a promise here, 

Little I and you. 

Not to fall a-quarrelling 

Over every tiny thing, 

But sing and smile, smile and sing, 
All the glad year through. 


As the year goes by, my dear, 
As the year goes by, 

Let us keep our sky swept clear, 
Little you and I. 

Sweep up every cloudy scowl, 
Every little thunder growl, 

And live and laugh, 

Laugh and live, 

*Neath a cloudless sky.— Sel. 


Talks About Crusoe 


(Prepared by Supervisor Sarah C. Brooks St. Paul schools) 


(The story of Robinson Crusoe is more than a mere nar- 
rative of adventures. That which makes the book a classic, 
is the fact that it presents in concrete form the economic 
history of mankind. The struggle of the race from the 
crude productions of barbarism up to the perfect methods of 
the present, with its great power over nature, is here 
typically represented. : 

The teacher may well introduce these lessons by reading 
from the connected story such portions as are involved. 
Valuable oral work can also be done in contrasting the crude 
productive implements of Robinson with those of savage 
races, on the one hands and with those of the present civili- 
zation on the other). 


The Shipwreck 


Fearful storm arises. Waves break over the ship. Fear. 
Mighty crash —rock. Sailors cry: ‘ Ship—sprung—leak ?”’ 
Launch boat. AllJeapin. Wave upsets boat. Men sink. 
Robinson rises. Dashed against rock. Clings fast. 

Sees land. Wave retreats. Clambers on shore. Faints. 
Comes to. Calls. No reply. All but himself drowned. 
Thanks God for rescue. 


The Island 
Robinson afraid — wild beasts. No weapons. Hat and 
shoes lost. Nofood. Hungry—thirsty. Searches. Finds 
nothing. 
Night. Where go? No house —no cave. Thinks of 
birds. Finds tree. Sleeps. 


Morning. Hungry—thirsty. Seeks—finds spring. Climbs 
‘hill. Water all around. Island. Despair — starve. Sees 
wreck of ship. 


. Robinson Visits the Ship 


Water shallow— wade. Short distance—swim. Rope 
—climbs on board. Barking of dog. Barry. Both glad. 
Seeks food — finds ship’s biscuit. Eats heartily. 

Finds carpenter’s tools. Builds raft. Loads with tools, 
saber, two guns, powder, shot, clothing. Pushes off. Splash! 
Alarmed — only Barry. Swims —climbs on raft. 

One hour—lands. Sleeps in tree. Barry at the foot. 


Other Visits to the Ship 


Morning — unloads. Go again. Gets everything. 

Second load: two more guns, more powder and lead, 
kegs of nails, large auger, grindstone, sail, bedding. 

Puts up tent. Sharpens stakes. Drives them. 
sail cloth over them. Puts things in tent. 

Ou. third visit finds pair of shears, some knives, a bag of 
money. Useless—why? Knives better — why? 

Starts for island —wind rises; hard work. Waves cover 
wreck — wash it away. Robinson sorry. 


Fastens 
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Robinson Settles 


Among things brought: Spy-glass, Bible, pen, paper, ink. 
Makes diary ; also almanac. 

Sets up cross as monument where first cast ashore. 

Must have better house. Finds cave in rock. Large, 
dry. Higher ground. Carries things to cave. Builds fence 
— protection. Around mouth of cave — half-circle. Twenty 
paces long, ten paces wide — no opening — ladder. Hard 
work. From January 3 to April 14. 


NoTE.—1I pace = 3 ft. On sand tables construct cave, with fence 


to scale. 


Robinson Settles (continued) 


Shovel 
hut — 


Enlarges cave. Slow work. 
hard wood —with hatchet — three days. 
within fence — tent leaky. ~ 

Stakes — front of cave — cross —- bar — poles for rafters. 
Against rock— lean. Roof — branches— leaves — anything. 
Still plenty to do. No bed —no table — no fireplace. Long 
time. 


No pick —no shovel 
Builds 


Robinson Settles (continued 


No watch — makes sun-dial. 

Morning walk with gun. Works till 
dinner. Sleeps 12 to 2—sun_ hot. 
Writes in diary. 

One day —shoots goat — glad. Sees kid —sorry. Carries 
goat; kid follows. Kid will not eat; kills it. Another 
time — shoots kid .in leg — catches — carries home — binds 
up leg. Kid gets well —tame — stays—milk. No light at 
night. Thinks — goat’s fat — fills lamp — light. 


eleven. Prepares 
Works till evening. 


Unexpected Joy 


Notices small plants. Later, a dozen heads of barley. 
How came barley here? Reflects— remembers. Thunder 
storm — fears lightning will destroy powder — divides powder 
into sacks. Shakes out a few grains of barley. Seed grows 
—ripens. Harvests two handfuls — saves for seed. 


The Earthquake 


Robinson before door — dreadful noise in cave: Earth 
sways — earthquake. Flees. Great rock falls from cliff into 
sea. Heavens black — hurricane. 

After a few hours, quiet. Robinson returns; finds dread- 
ful destruction. Cave full of rock. Tries to put things to 
rights — long time. 


Robinson Sick 


Lies down well — awakes sick. Becomes cold —tries to 
work — chill continues — teeth chatter. Cannot sleep. 
Chills — raging fever — thirst —drinks milk — still thirsty. 
Gets worse daily. Thinks of parents — regrets bad conduct. 
Dreams of home. . 

Grows worse — prepares to die — becomes insensible. 
Awakes — better — fever mostly gone. Dog rejoices — 
almost starved. 


The Harvest 


Sows 
Makes 


Two seasons on the island, one dry, one rainy. 
grain at beginning of rainy season—grows well. 
hedge — keep off goats. 

Grain ripens—no sickle. Cuts off heads with curved 
saber —carry home —rub out with hands. Two baskets 
full of barley. Rice harvest almost as good. Third harvest 
—more grain. Fifth harvest, twenty bushels of barley and 


rice. 
Robinson and Friday 


Walk on seashore. Discovers footprints in the sand. 
Made by naked feet — savages. 

Half a year later, sees five savages on the shore. Sees 
cannibals around a fire—victims dragged from boats. 
One escapes. Robinson fires at his pursuers. Savage 
kneels at his feet. Man Friday — named from day of week, 
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Picture Studies X 


EpItH GOODYEAR ALGER Bennington Vt 
(All rights reserved) 





She hokeer uses 
dai 


VAAL 


CL farmer used a 


She tailor used 


CL WVLOAONL UsA CL 
CL euvpenter uses a 


She Prainkenr ASRA CL 








The cobbler wes am, f 


HILE the earliest attempt at written 
' language must, it is evident, be of 
the simplest character, it does not 


follow that the content ofthe lesson 
need be either trivial or inane. This diagram 
is an illustration of the use of sketches in con- 
tributing to the interest of the most elementary 
forms of expression. 

Children who in the kindergarten have 
been introduced to the genial carpenter and 
the perennial “ cobbler just over the way,” and 
children, too, who have scraped an acquain- 
tance with “butcher, baker, and candlestick 
maker,” all possess a wide range of ideas which 
may find ready and natural expression through 
such simple sentence forms. 

These sketches, and others which can be 
easily devised, may be put to a variety of uses 
in the lowest grades in connection with the 
necessary drill without which the language 
work must always fall far short of the mark. 

For rapid drill in sentence making, and to 
occasion natural use of singular and plural 
nouns, and a, av, and fhe, an exercise in the 
form of a game may be given at odd moments : 
e.g. the teacher places one of the sentences 
on the board and the children give orally as 
many as possible of the different endings. If 
the teacher writes and sketches these as they 
are given the exercise will aid also in estab- 
lishing the written as well as the spoken form 

QS of the sentence. 

QS The accompanying -ilfustration may be re- 
peated as a written exercise at the seats or 
blackboard, the children making pictures for the 
objects whose names they cannot spell. 

Or, each sentence may be mounted on card- 
board and used for seat work. When this is 
completed, let the children change papers 
and use what their classmates have written 
for a short reading lesson. 

An added significance attaches itself to 
such exercises when one considers that they 
stimulate the children’s observation of indus- 
trial activities, and thus increase their interest 
in the “man with the hoe” and his useful 
brotherhood. 








Injury to the Eyes at School 


Much attention has been given during the past few years 
to the eyesight of school children. Tests of vision have 
been made in schools all over the world, and the results have 
been astonishing, if not alarming. It has been proved that 
shortsightedness exists among pupils in schools and colleges 
toa much greater extent than was supposed, and what is more 
disquieting, the number of pupils who have defective vision 
seems to be steadily growing larger. 

Another fact brought out by such tests is that the propor- 
tion of those suffering from imperfect eyesight increases with 
the advance in studies, being least in the lowest classes and 
greatest in the highest. 

A German investigator discovered this thirty years ago as 
a result of an examination of the eyes of ten thousand 
students in the schools at and near Breslau. In the primary 
schools he found about six in every hundred children suffer- 
ing from poor eyesight; in the intermediate schools the 
number of near-sighted pupils had increased to more than 
ten per cent, while in the university sixty students out of 
every hundred were myopic, or short-sighted. 

A similar ascending scale of defective vision has been 


noted among school children in other countries, although 
the proportions are not so high anywhere else as in Germany 
and Russia, a fact explained by the excessive strain put upon 
the eyes in reading German and Russian characters. 

That the prevalence of defective eyesight among children 
is in great part due to the overstraining of a weak organ is 
not open to question. Unskilled laborers, and others who 
have not been obliged to strain their eyes in early life, have 
usually good eyesight, but skilled workmen, typesetters, and 
so on, who use their eyes for close work and begin to learn 
their trade young, are often near-sighted. 


Forbearance 


One lesson take to heart this year, 

Be good to those with whom you live, 
’Tis better not to quarrel, dear, 

Than ’tis to kiss and say “ forgive.” 


Put self behind — turn tender eyes, 
Keep back the words that wound and sting, 
We learn when sorrow makes us wise, 
Forbearance is the grandest thing. 
— Jean Blewett 
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‘Riding Home 


‘* My feet’s tired,” said little Richard, 
When walking out one day. 

* You'll have to carry me, papa, 
All the rest of the way.” 


“ Why, you're too big to be carried,” 
Said papa. ‘* Where’s your pride? 
If you can’t walk any farther, 
Just take my cane and ride.” 


So the steed Dick mounted quickly 
And galloped off with glee. 

‘* Riding is easier’n walking, 
I'll soon get home,” said he. 
— Lida C. Tulloch 


(Do the teachers see the pedagogy in this ?—Za.) 





Tom Attends the 
Nature Class 






WV (By permission of Learning by Doing.) 
a Dear Grandpa : — 


A said I ought to write to you and I 

M told her I couldn’t think of anything to 

write. ‘Times are pretty dull here now. 

She said “I could tell you about our 

nature class. It don’t seem to mé you would be interested 

in that— nothing like a circus or minstrels, but Ma 
thought you would like it, so here goes. 

Our teacher’s name is Miss Sharp. She’s been to the 
university and knows how to cut up cats and things, and 
show their insides. Until she come I never knew that the 
lower part of a cat was lined with a perertoneeum and the 
upper part with a plura. She’s up on mycrobes, too, and 
she told us they was vegetables, and was full of stuff called 
protoplasm and nucluses and so forth, and that seven thou- 
sand million of ’em could march through a needle’s eye 
without touching. When it comes to science Miss Sharp is 
a cracker-jack. 

But I was going to tell you about the nature class. Week 
before last she told us if we would all be good through the 
week we could take a half-day off on Friday and go to the 
woods and study nature. When the time came she said for 
all that wanted to go to raise their hands. I give the wink 
to Joe Stevens and Hank Skinner and we kept our hands 
down. We knew all the rest would go and we s’posed she 
wouldn’t have in a cadet to run the room just for us three, 
and we thought it would be a good chance for us to borrow 
Jim Pooles’ boat and go up the mill pond for bass. 

Then she let us down hard. 

“ Very well,” says she, “ Joseph and Henry and Thomas 
may pass to Miss Staley’s room and work there this after- 
noon.” Of course, if we’d knowed what she had up her 
sleeve, we’d a gone with the nature class, but as it was we 


had to set all afternoon workin’ long division and fractions: 


for Miss Staley. I believe it was a put-up job to keep me 
and Joe and Hank out of the push. So last week we raised 
our hands and went. There was about thirty kids of us, 
and we all had to take our pencils and note books and keep 
in line till we got out to Burke’s pasture where the nature 
study was to be. We sung songs on the way out, that is, 
the girls did, and Miss Sharp walked in front. Just as they 
come to a verse that goes, 


“ God made all wild creatures, like you and like me, 
To be happy and free, to be happy and free,” 


Miss Sharp stepped most on a garter snake and she give a 
screech that you could a heard clean to town, and her and 
the girls turned and run like a boer constructor was after 
’em. Frank Lee got a club to kill it. He’s afraid of 
snakes, but I grabbed it up just to let ’em see that it 
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wouldn’t bite. But Miss Sharp said that it give her the 
shivers, and she made me throw it down, and Hank and Joe 
stamped it to death. 

When she got to the pasture she made us all pick some 
Johnny-jump-ups and she tore one up and gave us a lot of 
long names for the pieces, and we wrote ’em down. Hank 
and me got to pullin’ heads with ours while she was talking. 
I had a big strong one, and he’d pretty near cleaned out 
Hank’s whole bunch before she saw us. Then she made us 
stand up with our backs to the class till all the Johnny-jump- 
ups were nature studied. 

After that she told us that roots were fibrous and bulbus 


-and tubrus and a lot more things that we had to write, and 


she had us dig up a lot of weeds and things to see. Joe 
Stevens pulled the top off an injun turnip and brought it to 
Miss Sharp and asked her if it wasn’t calamus. It didn’t 
look any more like calamus than I do, but she whittled off a 
piece with her penknife and tasted it to see. Gee! whata 
face she did make. I'd just as soon et a live coal. I’da 
told her what it was, only she always says when anybody is 
nature studyin’ they must find out things for their selves an’ 
so I let her. ° 

When her tongue got done burnin’ so she could talk, she 
told us that some plants was exejohns and some was inde- 
johns and some was criptejams or something, I wrote ’em 
down at the time but forget’em now. ‘‘ This field of grass,” 
says she, “ is an indejohn.” 

“ That ain’t grass,”’ says Walt Connors, “ that’s our patch 
of rye.” She colored up, when she seen she’d made a 
break, but she didn’t lose her nerve. “Yes, I know, 
Walter,” she said, ‘‘ but rye is a grass, you know. I wanted 
you to learn that.” Walt says of course he doesn’t know 
much about nature study being as he was raised on a farm 
and never went to a town school before, but he knows 
enough to know rye from grass. 

Then Miss Sharp told us that trees and weeds that have 
the veins in their leaves all sprangled out are exejohns. 


“ This tree we are standing under is one,” says she. Hank 
give me the wink and raised his hand. ‘“ What kind of a 
tree is this one, it’s a hickory, ain’t it?’’ says he. It was 


a black ash, but I s’pose-they didn’t have any trees at the 
university where she learned nature study. So she couldn’t 
tell it from a sycamore. Any way she said, “ Yes, I believe 
it is a hickory, but we are not far enough along yet to learn 
the names of the trees, we must not go too fast.” 

After that we wrote some more names about trees that 
shed their leaves in winter and those that didn’t and so on. 
About four o'clock we started back. Just before she let us 
go she said that we must understand that going to the 
woods for nature study was work not play. I guess we all 
found that out. I was pretty tired when I got back. I 
guess I would rather nature study than do fractions, but I’d 
a heap rather go a fishin’. 

Your affectionate grandson, 
THOMAS JONES. 


Why Children Liked Their Teacher 


She could stand some fun. 

She had no pets. 

The children feel as if she was one of them. 

The principal reason I liked her for was because she liked 
me and showed it once in a while. 

If you did not get your lessons, she was so sorry that it 
made you ashamed. 

She took a great deal of interest in us. 

Put us on our honor. 

She never punished the pupils because she didn't. feel 
good. 

Never flew off the handle. 

Does not scold us one time, and then be awful good for a 
while. 

Always meant what she said. 

For making things pleasant, so I felt like working.— Se/. 
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Beginning Geography 


‘Primary Grades 


CAROLYN D. Woop Normal and Training School New Bedford Mass., 


(All Rights Reserved.) 


Snow 


“It snows!” cries the school-boy; “hurrah!” and his shout 
Is ringing through parlor and hall, 
While, swift as the wing of a swallow, he’s out 
And his playmates have answered his call. 


OESN’T the shout of glee and of joyous mirth find an 
answering thrill in your heart? Don’t they awaken 
fond memories of snowball fights from behind snow 
forts? Can’t you recall the martial array of great 

men, who sprang into being in answer to the touch of your 
deft fingers ; the fun you enjoyed coasting, even when forced 
to use an old barrel-stave for a sled; the sport it was to 
catch on and steal a sleigh-ride and go skimming along the 
road until some unexpected obstacle sent you headlong into 
a snow-bank? Think of those happy days, and realize that 
the coming of the snow means a season of great delight to 
the children. We are but children of a larger growth, and 
ought to appreciate our opportunity for coming into closer 
sympathy with the little ones, by entering heartily into their 
joys and eager expectations. 


Sky. Preparations for a Storm 


One day the clouds were so dark and heavy with snow, 
that they warned me it.was time to call the attention of the 
little ones to the changes in Nature, so they might enjoy 
watching the approach of a storm. 

We began our talk when the children came in from recess, 
and I had helped to take off their heavy cloaks, overcoats 
and mittens. Some of the little people came in with cold 
hands and feet; this led us to speak of the comfort of the 
heavy wraps, and warm fires, and of the time of year when 
we needed them; to compare the warmth of the school- 
room with the cold of the outdoor air. We wondered why 
it was so cold, until some one suggested that it was because 
the sun did not shine. Then we began to look for the sun ; 
of course our search resulted in a failure, but it gave us a 
thought to grow fo, and called our attention to the clouds. 

They were dark gray and looked so cold we were glad we 
were indoors. They were piling up thick and fast in the 
northeast. We stood at the windows and watched them for 
some time, while the children told me of the changes they 
noticed as the clouds came scudding nearer and nearer. 
Then we looked all about the yard, and the children noticed 
how cold and dry the ground looked, that the flowers and 
grass were dead, and that even the little English sparrow 
acted as though he felt too cold to hunt for food. 

This little talk opened our eyes, and from that time on we 
were constantly watching the clouds to see if they told us 
news of a coming snow storm. 


Falling Snow— How and Where it Falls 


The first fall of snow came while we were in school. The 
little people told me when they came in, that they were sure 
that -the dark clouds meant there was going to be a storm. 
From time to time during the forenoon we watched the 
clouds, eager to see the first flakes as they fell. Our 
patience was finally rewarded, and bright eyes saw the first 
tiny flakes as they fluttered down through the air. It wasa 
joy to watch those bright, eager faces full of joyous anticipa- 
tion, as they turned to watch the fairy messengers. Did I 
repress their joy? No, I let them give free expression to 
their enthusiasm, only moderating their noise so as not to 
disturb my neighbors. I entered iato their joy, realizing all 
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it meant to them, and appreciating all that their enthusiasm 
might aid me to accomplish. After a few moments I sug- 
gested that we listen to see if the snowflakes made any 
sound as they came down. When the room was quiet I 
repeated : 


“The snowflakes fell so gently, 
You ne’er could hear a sound, 
As sailing through the frosty air 
They nestle on the ground.” 
— Nature in Verse 


How do the flakes come down? Eager hands were raised 
to tell me-that some came straight down, some came this 
way and some that way. Some came down in such a hurry 
that they fairly tumbled to the grcund; some were so lazy 
it seemed as though they would never reach their journey’s 
end. The children had real fun watching the snowflakes. 
They would select some tiny fairy away up high in the 
air and follow it with eager eyes to see where it went. To 
quicken their power of observation and expression I had the 
children make sketches of the snowstorm on the blackboard 
like this : 





The crude little pictures fairly bristled with life as they 
explained their meaning to me. 

When we were tired of watching the snowflakes fall, we 
turned to see where they had fallen. The bare ground and 
walks were being hidden under the soft white covering, the 
flower stalks and grasses wore crowns of snow, and even the 
branches of the trees were holding their share of the beauti- 
ful flakes. As we watched these changes, our imagination 
was quickened and we discovered that one little shrub 
looked like an old woman wearing a white cap and shawl. 
That the lamp post was transformed into a giant wearing a 
helmet. While the lilacs and rose bushes in a neighboring 
yard furnished material for an entire menagerie. When the 
children had discovered all that imagination could picture, I 
read to them from Whittier’s “Snowbound.” 

“ We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own.” 

Every time there was a snow storm we watched to see if 
the stories Mother Nature told were repeated in just exactly 
the same way; thus we were continually finding new 
beauties in her storms. 


Distribution of Snow 


At one time we had a heavy fall of snow accompanied by 
a high wind, so that in many places the snow was piled up 
in great drifts. When the children came into school they 
were eager to tell about the great snow banks they had seen. 
Of course the boys could tell more than the girls, because 
the boys had tried to walk through or climb over the largest 
drifts. In answer to my questions concerning the localities 
of the drifts, they told me there were some places where 
the ground was nearly bare. This statement led to an 
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investigation of the school-yard. There we found the same 
conditions, some deep drifts and some bare spots. The 


snow was deepest in the northwest part of the yard, while in — 


the southeast there was scarcely any. Somebody recalled 
the fact that the wind was blowing during the storm, and 
they thought perhaps this was the work of the wind. This 
made us decide to watch and see if it really was the wind 
that had been scattering the snow in such an uneven fashion. 
We didn’t have very long to wait before we discovered the 
wind at work. 

Once again we stationed ourselves at the windows to 
watch Mother Nature. It was great sport watching the 
rough wind lift the light snow, making it look as though it 
was a great feathery cloud, carry it along some distance and 
tenderly lay it down, or whirl it about in a mad dance before 
letting it fall to rest. We could see where the wind was 
heaping up the snow, and where it was leaving the ground 
bare. “Thus we discovered how it happened that the snow 
was, at times, so unevenly scattered. 


Result of Changes in Temperature 


Merry little faces g-eeted me one morning, for the journey 
to school had been full of fun. A hard crust had formed 
over the snow and the children had been able to coast 
across the fields, and climb the highest drifts without break- 
ing through the crust. The top of the snow was just lke 
ice, they said, and when we examined the snow on the 
window-ledge we found how thick the icy crust was. This 
awakened our curiosity and we wondered how this work had 
had been done. The first item of interest that we recalled 
was the fact that it snowed quite hard the previous after- 
noon. The second, that the air grew warmer; this they 
knew because they remembered that they had discarded 
their mittens while at play. The third, that the warm air 
made the falling snow melt and form rain. The fourth was 
another change that made the air so cold that the rain fall- 
ing on the snow froze and made the hard crust. This 
added another “secret read” to our long list. 


Snow Crystals 


Ever since the first snowflakes came I had been watching 
for perfect crystals, and so, when I saw them falling against 
the window glass, I was as eager as the children to go and 
look at them. I found one or two perfect crystals, and 
showed the little people what to look for. Their eyes were 
keener than mine, and they found, not only many crystals, 
but several different forms. Little stars, one bright girl 
called them. This is the way one of them looked. (Fig. 1.) 
We found so many like it that we made a picture of it on the 








Fig 2. 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


blackboard. The glass was so warm that the little flakes 
soon slid down out of sight, or lost their form, so we spread 
a dark cloth on the window ledge and studied the flakes as 
they fell on it. We made sketches of all the forms we 
found, and left them on the blackboard. When recess time 
came the children went out determined to try and find some 
new forms of crytals. Two or three attempts were 
made to bring. in the crystals found while at play, but the 
heat of the room caused the treasures to suddenly disappear 
entirely. This was a disappointment, but it helpec us te 
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understand why so many of the crystals were imperfect in 
form. 

Each time that the conditions were favorable for the 
formation of crystals we searched for new forms. These are 
some that we found. (See border on page 20.) 

Then I added others copied from such books as Tyndall’s 
“ The Forms of Water”; the May number of the Popular 
Science Monthly for 1898 ; or Warren’s Physical Geography. 
In addition to the sketches, I helped the children cut paper 
patterns of crystals ; these we pasted on the blackboard. 

How did we cut them? We first cut a piece of paper 
about two inches square and folded it diagonally like Fig. 
2; then again along the dotted lines. By folding 1 over 2, 
and 3 over 2 we had a figure like Fig. 3. On this trian- 
gular piece I marked Fig. 4, and had the children cut it 
out. When opened we found we had Fig. 1. We com- 


Fig. 1. Fig. 5. 

pared the triangular figure with the form of the crystal and 
found the relation of the part to the whole was like Fig. 5. 
This work so pleased the children that they were ayxious 
to cut other forms. So we folded other triangular pieces ; 
on one I marked Fig. 6, to make Fig. 7; on another Fig. 


Fig. 6. 





8, to make Fig. 9 ; and on yet another a figure like Fig. ro 
to form Fig. 11. 


Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10. 





Fig. 11 


Comparison of Crystals and Flowers 


When a number of forms had been observed, sketched 
and cut, we devoted some little time to comparing them, 
first for their points of difference, then for their points 
of similarity. This led to the discovery that all perfect 
crystals had six points or rays. Then we compared the 
erystals with nictures of the star flower, the wood 
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Anemone, and other flowers having six white petals, to see if 
we could discover why Tyndall calls them ‘Snow Flowers,” 
or why this author says,— 


“ And Jack Frost laughs, well pleased, “ Ho, Ho! 
Could summer whiter blossoms show, 
What think you of my snow?” 
— Arlo Bates 





Some Uses of Snow 


To Roots and Seeds. When the 
snow had hidden everything from 
sight, we had a delightful hour 
talking about the things we knew 
were hidden under it, and imagin- 
ing how the roots and seeds re- 
joiced to have the thick covering 
of snow wrapped about them like 
a warm blanket to protect them 

Star flower from sudden changes of tempera- 

ture. 

To Man. Using pictures, I led them to think of the 
country far away in the North, where they have the long, 
dark, cold winters. We talked about the strange homes the 
Eskimos build out of 
ice and snow, about 
their clothes and 
their sleds. We read 
the story of the lit- 
tle Lapp boy, Erik, 
found in “ Around 
the World.” While 
the pictures in Nan- 
sen’s “Farthest 
North,” and Peary’s 
‘‘Northward,”’ helped 
us to form a truer 
conception of the 
vastness of the snow 
fields, and the life of 
the people living in 
such a country. 

These lessons 
proved not only a 
great delight while 
we were at work, but they added a new pleasure to our 
language and literature work. The children entered into 
the spirit of Hawthorne’s story, “The Snow Image,” and 
enjoyed it most heartily, while they learned to love Whittier’s 
‘‘Snowbound,” and other choice bits of literature. So I 
knew our out-of-door lessons had been moments wisely 
spent. 





Wood Anemone 


Hands 


Restless Hands 


Clinging with mute appeal to mother’s dress, 

Holding the kitty in a fond caress, 

Creeping persistently across the floor, 

Pushing a chair the little feet before, 

Tapping the window to make papa look, 

Turning the pages of a picture book, 
Restless hands. 


Eager Hands 


Pulling hard at the flying kite, 
Whirling a ball with all their might, 
Making dresses for paper dolls, 
Hanging to wagons — climbing walls, 
Pitching the marbles, beating drums, 
Pointing to when the circus comes, 
Taking up school books, drawing maps, 
Tying ribbons and tossing caps, 

Eager hands. 


Hurrying Hands 


Felling timber, splitting rails, 
Folding paper, sorting nails, 
Rocking cradl:s, mending socks, 
Robbing orchards, picking locks, 
Signing warrants, tending tocms, 


Washing dishes, sweeping roomz., 
Rolling barrels, driving nails, 
Dropping anchors, furling sails, 
Firing cannon, shouldering guns, 
Making sketches, writing puns, 
Hurrying hands. 


Lingering Hands 


Trying to hide an angry frown, 
Laying the morning paper down, 
Gliding slowly o’er organ keys, 
Folding the bills for lawyers’ fees, 
Counting over the miser’s gold, 
Loosening hands that we long to hold, 
But shall not clasp again for years, 
Shading eyes that are dim with tears, 
Lingering hands. 


Peaceful Hands 


Dropped on the knitting work—resting from care, 

In benediction raised, or clasped in prayer, 

Tremblingly finding in the Bible worn, 

That verse about resurrection morn, 

Then meekly folded on a quiet breast, 

Safe in His hands who gives the weary rest, 
Peaceful hands.— Sel. 





A Silver Day 


Since morning the trees and the grass have been thickly 
hung with ice. Nothing could have been more pleasing in 
its way than this flashing garniture draped over the disso- 
luteness and general squalor of the half-melted old snow. 
The trees, covered limb, branch and twig, with ice, were, to 
the eye, of the density which the first leafage imparts in 
May. ‘They looked as though they were indeed budding a 
crystal foliage,— a springtime thought in the deep heart of 
winter. The sun, coming out upon these laden trees, 
showed them to be clothed as with lightning. On the east 
side of each twig the ice had gathered in the form of a cord 
as thick as the twig itself ; and the tops of all the trees were 
bent somewhat towards the east. The crust of the snow 
was here and there glazed with ice, lending the suggestion 
that oil had been poured abroad at random, to assuage the 
storm, and had afterwards settled in puddles. 

When at last it begins to rain, there is a curious crackling 
sound in the stiffened treetops, reminding one of the crepi- 
tation of breaking wave-crests ; or one might fancy that in 
some aerial street the constant passing of feet is to be 
heard. 

Later, when the rain from heaven has ceased, the thawing 
trees rain lesser showers of their own, from time to time 
casting off resounding links and plates of their glacial 
armor; and even the window panes are pelted with this 
“ elfin storm from fairyland.” The evening is musical with 
the clatter of the running eaves ; just as though the house 


were islanded inthe silver arms of some pleasant mid-air 
brook.—LZaith Thomas 


Trees Without Leaves 


I cannot assent to the notion that trees have no beauty 
when stripped of their leaves. I have sometimes felt, when 
watching the branches of the bare trees, that summer 
leaves hide as much beauty as they give. Splendid as the 
summer garniture of the trees is, their winter gray entangle- 
ment of branch and twig has many subtle fascinations, and I 
cannot think him possessed of truly artistic discernment who 
does not feel them. Watch the slender branches as they 
appear drawn against the sky, and you see a net-work of 
inmumerable graceful lines, with exquisite graduations of 
gray tones, such as an artist’s pencil could only faintly 
produce.— Oliver B. Bunce 


‘The poem hangs on the berry-bush 
When comes the poet’s eye, 
And the whole street is a masquerade 
When Shakespeare passes by.” . 
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Teaching Reading in Ten 
Cities V 
How Reading is Taught in Brooklyn N.Y. 


ELLEN E. KENYON WARNER 


THe Arm in teaching reading in Brooklyn is general 
culture : 

1. By lively exercise of the faculties. 

2. By early acquaintance with literature. 


In the beginning, the mechanics of reading is put fore- 
most, and the chief immediate educational gain is in the 
exercise of faculty upon the phonetic material furnished the 
children — an exercise which is made extremely pleasurable. 

Later, and as fast as the growing reading vocabulary per- 
mits,.the delights and elevating force of literature creep in. 

THE METHOD is a combination of the word and phonetic 
methods that has been evolved by Superintendent Ward out of 
a careful analysis of the causes of failure in previous adap- 
tations of phonics to the teaching of reading and from 
experiments based upon that study. It seeks the greatest 
economy in gradation of work and in relatedness and stimu- 
lative character of exercises, so as to promote in the most 
rapid manner possible a mastery of English word recog- 
nition. 

Professor Ward defines reading as “thought getting 
through word getting,” and holds that word getting is a 
necessary preliminary to thought getting. Also that chil- 
dren should not be limited for any protracted period to the 
meagre reading vocabulary which is imparted by the word 
method unaided, or crippled beyond the very earliest stages 
of their reading for lack of a “key” with which to unlock 
the unknown word, the possession and ready use of such a 
key being the first requisite of a reader who is to “ get the 
thought.” And, furthermore, that little readers should not 
be confronted with text for which they have no such key, 
lest they develop a fear of strange text and acquire labori- 
ous and mechanical habits.of word getting without thought 
getting. In these words he describes his system : 

“The rational method is a peculiar combination of the 
sentence and the phonetic methods. It utilizes each for 
that part of the work to which it is particularly adapted. 
The sentence method is used first as principle, because of 
its value in developing a habit of reading thoughtfully, and 
afterwards as auxiliary, to remedy the short-comings of the 
phonetic method and increase the stock of word phono- 
grams. The phonetic method which is introduced by easy 
stages during the ascendancy of the sentence method finally 
becomes itself the principal means of growth and progress. 
Its proper use develops great power, while it supplies the 
key which the other is inadequate to give.” 


Innovations 


Technical Terms —A few terms peculiar to the system are 
defined as follows : 

Phonogram — A written or printed representation of a 
sound, either simple, or compound, as, f, s, /, ing, ight. 

Sight Word — A word that has been taught as a whole, 
and is therefore recognized by sight alone. 

Phonetic Word—A word to be read by means of its 
phonograms. 

Sight Reading — The reading of sight words, either 
singly or in sentences. 

Simple Ponogram—A phonogram eontaining but one 
letter, as, s, @, 0. 

Compond Phonogram —A Phonogram containifig more 
than one letter, as, ight, ness. 

Word Phonogram — A sight word used as a phonogram 
in a longer word, as, azd@ in sand; he in heap. 


Principles 
1. The presentation of the sounds and their symbols in 
an order that involves grading from the easy to the difficult. 
2. The teaching of an initial stock of phonograms 
before any phonetic reading is done. 
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3. The training of the ear in the perception of phonetic 
blends before phonetic reading is begun. 

4. An extensive and systematic use of word phonograms 
and other compound phonograms in making long words 
practically short, as, / ight n ing. 

5. A careful grading of the phonetic words used, begin- 
ning with words having not more than two phonograms. 

6. A gradual introduction of the phonetic words into 
the sentence reading, beginning with one phonetic word to 
a sentence. 

7. Separate daily drills in the quick recognition of the 
phonograms and the reading of simple phonetic words. 


The Method in Practice 


You would not know a Brooklyn class from any other 
bright one in listening to the earliest reading lessons. If 
the teacher has the word “ my” to teach, she tries to induce 
the idea “my.” If her first efforts fail, she possibly takes 
hold of Johnny's sleeve and asks, “ Whose jacket is this, 
Johnny?” and if Johnny answers, “Me brother’s,” she 
tries something else. 

In incidental correlation wlth the “ thought studies,” when 
both can be strengthened and neither hindered thereby, but 
without special effort in this direction, the vocabulary of the 
Primer, Part I. (eighty-three words), is taught, this part of 
the work being completed, usually, in about eight weeks. 

The teacher regards this vocabulary as so much reading 
material, to be got into the child’s possession as rapidly as 
possible ; and, in order that it may enter his mind as read- 
ing material, the words are always taught in short sentences. 
They are taught in ‘a different order from that of their 
introduction in the book, so as to avoid the use of book 
sentences on the blackboard. The script form is used in 
this earlier work. The teachers produce as many different 
sentences as they can from the words known at any given 
time, so that the children may have a great deal of varied 
practice. 

Each sentence is scanned before being read aloud, the 
pupil thus assuring himself of his ability to say it all. At 
the first sign of hesitancy, he is checked and made to see 
that he did not study the sentence enough to get its mean- 
ing. Itis almost impossible under this system for a pupil 
to acquire the habit of stumbling over his text. 

A whole class of simple plurals and other words ending 
in s are taught almost at a stroke. For instance, the words, 
apple, boy, day, egg, give, play, come, etc., being known, 
the teacher writes them all on the board together and adds 
stoeach. After a single exercise upon these augmented 
words, all such words are taught simultaneously with and 
without thes. A similar method introduces all the ing 
words, such words as giving being avoided at first because 
of the necessity of dropping the e. 


Psychic Causes Physical Activity 


While this word teaching by the sentence method is going 
on, another and quite different line of work is proceeding 
with equal earnestness. This is the preliminary phonetic 
work, and in it the children rise to the white heat of 
interest. 

Imagine, if you like, that all the infant classes in the 
Brooklyn schools take their morning lessons in phonetics at 
the same hour (which they do not, of course) and that 
every child in all the classes is “ wanting to tell” and ener- 
getically expressing his desire by a gesture of the hand, out- 
stretched toward the blackboard. This is scarcely an exag- 
geration of what might happen as a result of some precon- 
certed understanding emanating from the superintendent’s 
desk. But not at first. Thought has to be waked up before 
such general and lively interest becomes an actuality among 
the little ones. 

And this is how it is done. 

The mechanical drill in (@) recognition of phonograms 
and (4) perception of blend is kept separate from the sen- 
tence work, begun at the beginning of the first term, con- 
ducted daily, and so managed as to make it a very brisk 
cempetitive exercise. A few minutes a day in each of these 
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Teaching Reading in Ten 
Cities V 
How Reading is Taught in Brooklyn N.Y. 


ELLEN E. KENYON WARNER 


THE Aim in teaching reading in Brooklyn is general 
culture : 

1. By lively exercise of the faculties. 

2. By early acquaintance with literature. 


In the beginning, the mechanics of reading is put fore- 
most, and the chief immediate educational gain is in the 
exercise of faculty upon the phonetic material furnished the 
children — an exercise which is made extremely pleasurable. 

Later, and as fast as the growing reading vocabulary per- 
mits,.the delights and elevating force of literature creep in. 

THE METHOD is a combination of the word and phonetic 
methods that has been evolved by Superintendent Ward out of 
a careful analysis of the causes of failure in previous adap- 
tations of phonics to the teaching of reading and from 
experiments based upon that study. It seeks the greatest 
economy in gradation of work and in relatedness and stimu- 
lative character of exercises, so as to promote in the most 
rapid manner possible a mastery of English word recog- 
nition. 

Professor Ward defines reading as “thought getting 
through word getting,” and holds that word getting is a 
necessary preliminary to thought getting. Also that chil- 
dren should not be limited for any protracted period to the 
meagre reading vocabulary which is imparted by the word 
method unaided, or crippled beyond the very earliest stages 
of their reading for lack of a “key” with which to unlock 
the unknown word, the possession and ready use of such a 
key being the first requisite of a reader who is to “ get the 
thought.” And, furthermore, that little readers should not 
be confronted with text for which they have no such key, 
lest they develop a fear of strange text and acquire labori- 
ous and mechanical habits.of word getting without thought 
getting. In these words he describes his system : 

‘The rational method is a peculiar combination of the 
sentence and the phonetic methods. It utilizes each for 
that part of the work to which it is particularly adapted. 
The sentence method is used first as principle, because of 
its value in developing a habit of reading thoughtfully, and 
afterwards as auxiliary, to remedy the short-comings of the 
phonetic method and increase the stock of word phono- 
grams. The phonetic method which is introduced by easy 
stages during the ascendancy of the sentence method finally 
becomes itself the principal means of growth and progress. 
Its proper use develops great power, while it supplies the 
key which the other is inadequate to give.” 


Innovations 


Technical Terms —A few terms peculiar to the system are 
defined as follows : 

Phonogram — A written or printed representation of a 
sound, either simple, or compound, as, /, s, 4, ing, ight. 

Sight Word — A word that has been taught as a whole, 
and is therefore recognized by sight alone. 

Phonetic Word—A word to be read by means of its 
phonograms. 

Sight Reading — The reading of sight words, either 
singly or in sentences. 

Simple P*onogram—A phonogram eontaining but one 
letter, as, s, @, 0. 

Compond Phonogram —A Phonogram containifig more 
than one letter, as, ight, ness. 

Word Phonogram — A sight word used as a phonogram 
in a longer word, as, and in sand; he in heap. 


Principles 


1. The presentation of the sounds and their symbols in 
an order that involves grading from the easy to the difficult. 

2. The teaching of an initial stock of phonograms 
before any phonetic reading is done. 
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3. The training of the ear in the perception of phonetic 
blends before phonetic reading is begun. 

4. An extensive and systematic use of word phonograms 
and other compound phonograms in making long words 
practically short, as, / igh/ n ing. 

5. A careful grading of the phonetic words used, begin- 
ning with words having not more than two phonograms. 

6. A gradual introduction of the phonetic words into 
the sentence reading, beginning with one phonetic word to 
a sentence. 

7. Separate daily drills in the quick recognition of the 
phonograms and the reading of simple phonetic words. 


The Method in Practice 


You would not know a Brooklyn class from any other 
bright one in listening to the earliest reading lessons. If 
the teacher has the word “ my” to teach, she tries to induce 
the idea “my.” If her first efforts fail, she possibly takes 
hold of Johnny's sleeve and asks, “ Whose jacket is this, 
Johnny?” and if Johnny answers, “Me brother's,” she 
tries something else. 

In incidental correlation wlth the “ thought studies,” when 
both can be strengthened and neither hindered thereby, but 
without special effort in this direction, the vocabulary of the 
Primer, Part I. (eighty-three words), is taught, this part of 
the work being completed, usually, in about eight weeks. 

The teacher regards this vocabulary as so much reading 
material, to be got into the child’s possession as rapidly as 
possible ; and, in order that it may enter his mind as read- 
ing material, the words are always taught in short sentences. 
They are taught in ‘a different order from that of their 
introduction in the book, so as to avoid the use of book 
sentences on the blackboard. The script form is used in 
this earlier work. The teachers produce as many different 
sentences as they can from the words known at any given 
time, so that the children may have a great deal of varied 
practice. 

Each sentence is scanned before being read aloud, the 
pupil thus assuring himself of his ability to say it all. At 
the first sign of hesitancy, he is checked and made to see 
that he did not study the sentence enough to get its mean- 
ing. It is almost impossible under this system for a pupil 
to acquire the habit of stumbling over his text. 

A whole class of simple plurals and other words ending 
in s are taught almost at a stroke. For instance, the words, 
apple, boy, day, egg, give, play, come, etc., being known, 
the teacher writes them all on the board together and adds 
stoeach. After a single exercise upon these augmented 
words, all such words are taught simultaneously with and 
without thes. A similar method introduces all the ing 
words, such words as giving being avoided at first because 
of the necessity of dropping the e. 


Psychic Causes Physical Activity 


While this word teaching by the sentence method is going 
on, another and quite different line of work is proceeding 
with equal earnestness. This is the preliminary phonetic 
work, and in it the children rise to the white heat of 
interest. 

Imagine, if you like, that all the infant classes in the 
Brooklyn schools take their morning lessons in phonetics at 
the same hour (which they do not, of course) and that 
every child in all the classes is “‘ wanting to tell” and ener- 
getically expressing his desire by a gesture of the hand, out- 
stretched toward the blackboard. This is scarcely an exag- 
geration of what might happen as a result of some precon- 
certed understanding emanating from the superintendent’s 
desk. But not at first. Thought has to be waked up before 
such general and lively interest becomes an actuality among 
the little ones. 

And this is how it is done. 

The mechanical drill in (@) recognition of phonograms 
and (4) perception of blend is kept separate from the sen- 
tence work, begun at the beginning of the first term, con- 
ducted daily, and so managed as to make it a very brisk 
cempetitive exercise. A few minutes a day in each of these 
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lines of drill suffices to insure rapid progress, because of the 
careful grading of the work. 

he first phonogram taken is /, because its sound can be 
prolonged for ear study and blends easily with whatever 
follows it in the words that are subsequently taught. After 
it come m, n, /, y and s, chosen for the same characteristics. 

For the first lesson, the teacher writes / on the black- 
board and gives the sound, which the children repeat 
several times as she touches the symbol with the pointer. 
As often as convenient during the day, between other exer- 
cises, she points suddenly to the letter or makes another 
like it and the children give the sound. Before the day is 
out, some have learned to watch for the signal and have the 
sound ready. 

The next day, a second letter and its sound are similarly 
taught. ‘There is now a field for comparison, and the letters 
are alternated with as much variety of call as possible. The 
spirit of a game already begins to develop. 

The call being sprung upon the class at odd moments 
during the day, an alertness is cultivated which is never 
allowed to wane during the phonetic course, but kept grow- 
ing, to the benefit of other studies and the general quicken- 
ing of the mind. 

Very soon the word-building begins. The word /am is 
taken first. The teacher writes it; covers the am and asks 
what the /is ; covers the / and asks what the az is; covers 
both and has them recalled ; encourages the children to put 
them together ; helps them as much as necessary, prolong- 
ing the / sound. 

Man and ran follow. (An is a sight word, taught in the 
sentences and afterward used as a phonogram.) ‘These 
word-building exercises do not differ in the manner of giving 
them from similar exercises in other systems, save that, the 
teacher’s prominent thought in connection with them being 
to train the ear in perception of the blend, she approximates 
a given order in her selection of words for the purpose, pro- 
ceeding from blends that are easy to those next in difficulty. 

Long after some children have caught the idea of blend 
and can put difficult sounds together smoothly in words, 
other children in the same class find the joining difficult. 
But these slow ones are not allowed to lose heart. Indeed, 
they are clever if they discover their own slowness, for the 
teacher keeps practicing them upon work that they can do 
in such a lively manner that it is not noticed that they are 
selected for all the ‘easy ones.” ‘The constant review that 
is kept up affords plenty of material for this generous 
practice. 

Thus fearfulness and the sense of dullness never develop 
to diminish the interest of any in the phonetic work. The 
result is a steady growth of power for all. And so much 
more practice is given to the weak than to the strong that an 
evening up takes place as the work proceeds and a remark- 
able unanimity of result marks the close of each term’s effort. 

A device that greatly assists in the cultivation of briskness 
is the set of phonetic cards issued with the books that em- 
body the system. These bear each one phonogram, in 
script on one side and in print on the other. 

After a general exercise or two in quickly showing the 
cards and withdrawing them, while the class names the 
phonogram seen, individual and general practice are com- 
bined in this way: The children rise, a row ata time, and 
each is given a chance to name a phonogram produced for 
him. If he fails to name it sastandly, the teacher gives the 
sign and the eager class responds. It is no disgrace to 
miss, but each pupil is ambitious to catch his phonogram 
‘on the fly,” and not have it taken from him by his class- 
mates. ‘Two or three minutes amply suffices to thus exer- 
cise a class of fifty. It has been done in one minute. The 
training in attention is found invaluable in its effects in the 
other studies. 

In the ear training, an old and familiar device is used at 
the start very helpfully. It is to tell a story and stop at 
some of the easy words to say them analytically, as n-ail, 
the class repeating the word as a whole to show that they 
know what it is. It will be noticed that in this exercise, the 
teacher does the analyzing and the pupil the synthetizing. 
In some of the older phonetic systems, the children were com- 
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pelled to dig and delve for their phonetic material, them- 
selves breaking up the words in which it was to be found. 
This was found so difficult an operation that teacher and 
pupil were often discouraged, the acquirement of the power fo 
read was delayed, and phonetics fell into disrepute. In the 
Brooklyn system, the phonetic building blocks are given the 
children all ready for use, and theit energies are all directed 
to the mastery of the blend. 


From Script to Print 

The transition is made very easily by simply turning to 
the printed Primer after its words have all been taught in 
script. But little blackboard help is needed. No new 
words are taught until Part 1. of the Primer has been read 
through. In this book, abundant repetition of @// word 
forms used is made the main point. As much as possible, 
successions of sentences referring to the same thought are 
given, but the “ story ” idea is never permitted to interfere 
with the essentials of practice. 

An illustration of the wise progression observed in the 
system may thus be given: 

A set of teachers in a certain school were asked by their 
principal to put their classes to book reading before the 
appointed time. One of the teachers “begged off,” asking 
a week longer in which to complete the preparatory work. 
This teacher, by the end of the term, had taken her children 
through five miscellaneous reading books, not of the system, 
while her mates had completed but three. 

Simultaneously with the print reading, the blackboard 
work goes on, phonetic words being introduced into the 
sentences. Scanning precedes reading aloud in every in- 
stance. If the pupil needs help, he discovers the fact 
during this silent study of his sentence, and the class gives 
it. Blundering is thus reduced to the minimum, and the 
natural tendency ta carelessness that characterizes some 
pupils being checked in the reading lessons, disappears in a 
measure from all their work. 

By the time Part I. of the Primer is finished (this is 
called the “‘ second stage of the work,’ and requires about 
three weeks) the children have become used to finding 
marked words in their script sentences and are not fright- 
ened at their appearance in the print. Part II. of the 
Primer introduces them, at first-only one to a sentence. 
After this, new words or new phonograms are taught in 
each lesson in the books, until a point is reached where a 
general review is found desirable, when less preparatory 
blackboard work is done and the book reading proceeds 
more rapidly. More and more frequently, it is found possi- 
ble to widen the text out into a little nature lesson, dialogue 
or story, but this is never done at the expense of amp/e 
practice upon words and phonograms, new and old, the aim 
of the system being to impart as rapidly as possible a key 
to vea/ literature, which begins to make its appearance in 
the First Reader and comes in greater abundance later on. 

Discipline 

It would give the martinet teacher bad dreams to see the 
commotion of interest that characterizes a recitation in 
phonetics in a Brooklyn baby class, and to hear the eager 
whispering with which each baby vocalizes to himself in a 
preparatory way the word he is anxious to tell. A thought- 
ful observer, however, could scarce help remarking, “ Why, 
these children are not listening to their neighbors. They 
are not leaning.. They have no idea of borrowing their 
seat-mates’ glory. The whispering cannot be regarded in 
the ordinary light of ‘communication.’ Each midget is so 
intent upon getting the word for himself as to be oblivious 
of all ‘help.’ The whispering is a natural expression of 
concomitant activity, and helps them to form the word in 
thought and hold it while waiting for the opportunity to tell 
it. It is a freedom most wisely allowed.” 


Completion of the “Key” 


With each new set of phonograms, there is given in the 
Manual of instruction to teachers a list of words falling 
within the ordinary vocabulary of children that can be read 
by means of the phonograms just given, in combination 
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with all that precede. ‘These lists have been made as com- 
prehensive as possible, under a diligent search of the dic- 
tionary, and the teacher need not go outside them for her 
practice material. Progressive practice in making out the 
words of these lists by means of the given phonograms 
imparts the power to read English text independently. 
‘That this mastery is acquired rapidly is shown by the ease 
and fearlessness with which second-term children turn from 
their own reader to others of its grade. 

Thorough work is made of it. Such difficult combinations 
as occur in blew and glue are practiced upon when they 
come, not lightly skipped or passed by. All difficulties are 
carefully reserved until their turn arrives in the order of 
grading, but nothing is shirked. 

The last thing to do is to drop the phonetic marking. 
This is done gradually. The Third Reader contains but 
little of it. And by this time, the Italian baby who proudly 
answered “deng!” when his teacher asked him to repeat 
ing after her and the smiling little girl who persisted to the 
point of tears in giving “ bladling”’ as her nearest approach 
to “ badly’’ have learned to hear the phonetic constituents 
of words and to enunciate distinctly. 


Individuality in Teaching 


Besides the devices prescribed in the manual for insuring 
interest and a rapid progress, the teachers use others of 
their own. 

Some add to the phonetic cards furnished with a manual 
a similar set for drill in the recognition of sight words. 
‘These are made by themselves, and each bears a word in 
script on one side and in print on the other. 

Some illustrate their blackboard lessons with pictures 
hung before the class, or (what the children love better) 
with blackboard sketches. 

Some use the hectograph for the reproduction of certain 
lessons in sufficient numbers to go round the class. 

Some do not mark the words in the blackboard lessons 
until the children have told which words need marking. 
This gives the bright ones opportunity to read the new 
words without the help of the marking, as all must eventually 
do. 

A blackboard lesson, when marked, looks like this : 


ay rads 1 hitth, haan. 
7 mania 


Iv seestohata! 


ah he 
hall the Mthls fre 
Her, (boty, horw b> 

hw and haocanen siete 


While the book matter is necessarily condensed, it being 
essential therein to accomplish within a given compass a 
certain amount of repetition and review of words and their 
elements, the teachers, in their blackboard lessons are free 
to expand into all the pleasantness their sympathy with the 
children may suggest. ‘Thus many of the class-made lessons 
are exceedingly bright. For instance, the following, illus- 
trated by excellent blackboard sketches. 


Kitty wants to catch the bird. 

The window is open. 

Ponto is by it, looking out. But Ponto sees her. 

He like the dear little bird. He catches her instead. 
The little bird flies off. 


“ What time is it, Mr. Rabbit?” 

“| think it is breakfast time. I am going to take this cabbage home. 
I shall cook it for dinner.” 

“ You must be quick, then. 


Kitty creeps up softly. 
She is about to pounce upon the bir:/. 


It is going to shower soon.” 
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“Oh, dear! I shall hurry away. 
brella.” 
Mrs. Goose has no umbrella. 


I don’t want to wet my new um 
But she is glad to have it rain. 


Brooklyn has illustrated in its class rooms Professor Ward’s 
method of teaching reading for the benefit of many visitors, 
and its teachers have been called to other cities to explain 
the system by lecture. A class of nine children was recently 
taken by Mrs. Gordon L. Warner as far as Hackensack, 
N. J., to illustrate such a lecture. ‘The children had done 
but one term’s school work, attending during the first five 
months as “afternoon scholars,” two hours a day, and dur- 
ing the second term as “morning scholars” three hours a 
day. The following sentences, prepared in advance by the 
teacher, but new to the children, were given - 


Alkali Ike is the name of a western gentleman. 
We can read Sanscrit, if desired. 

Latin words, too, are given with ease. 

But we are American boys. 

We intend to be clever. 

You may catechise us, if you care to. 


So the amused auditors, who didn’t want to be incredu- 
lous, but could scarce help it, proceeded to “ catechise.”’ 
The words Connecticut, Vermont, Maine, President 
McKinley, teacher, principal, Mr. Ingalls, Head of Depart- 
ment, Georgics, Hackensack, Psyche and others were given. 

The children had to be excused from attempting 
Georgics, not having reached the soft ¢g in their phonetic 
course. The other words offered no difficulty. Some of 
them were given in the following-sentences : 


Hear us say Connecticut. Know you the state of Vermont? 
is noted for big forests. We know who is President. 
McKinley. The battleship Maine was lost. 
Near Havanna she was lost. 


Maine 
He is President 
She was an American ship. 
They called her a man of war. 


Hidden Treasures 


Little people, do you know 
What is underneath the snow? 
Flowers pink and blue and white, 
Big red roses, all a-glow, 
In their dark roots folded tight 
Till the merry south winds blow. 


Do you know what secrets deep, 
All the woods of winter keep? 

Ah! the darling little things, 
Down below the snow-bank’s heap! 
Fern leaves curled in tiny rings, 

Violet babies fast asleep. 


Little folks, now do you know, 
February soon will go? 
Then will come the sunny Spring, 
When the snows will melt, and oh! 
How the meadow-brooks will sing, 
And the daffodillies blow. 


— Youth's Companion. 


Some ‘‘ curiosities from the school-room ” have been published 
as illustrating Mr. Lowell’s statement that ‘‘ we are the most 
common-schooled and least educated people in the world.” ° Here 
are the specimens — two letters addressed to Houghton, Mifflin 
& Ca. : 


‘Gents: Please send me by mail twenty copies of Division of 
Sir Loungfellow. Respectfully, 


Dear Sirs: 
form, 


I want Emmerson’s Essay on Love in pamphlet 
Address Miss 
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Teachers’ Letters 


Dear Editor: 

I always read your Primary EpvucaTIon with pleasure 
and profit. I read with interest a letter from ‘‘ Trouble,” com- 
plaining of a principal who criticises teachers before the pupils. 
She of the ‘‘ dreadful temper” has my admiration and endorse- 
ment. I would like to have herin our schools. The fact that 
she answered the principal as she did, does not necessarily show 
‘dreadful temper,” though she may have it. To me her reply 
indicates that she saw the lack of good breeding in the principal, 
and applied a severe remedy. I use the words advisedly, for 
what language can exaggerate the thickness of hide of a princi- 
pal who thinks a teacher ‘‘ too sensitive” because she objects to 
being criticised before her pupils? There is not the shadow of 
an excuse fur a superintendent or principal doing such a thing. 
If a teacher deserves such a humiliation, she is unfit for her 
position and should be asked to resign. If she does not deserve 
this outrage on her feelings, then the public critic is subverting 
the good order of the room, belittling the teacher in the eyes of 
the pupils, and showing a lack of gentlemanly feelings and cour- 
tesy which will make him anything but a proper example to the 
school children. Were principals under me to be guilty of such 
misconduct they would merit and receive severe rebuke. Were I 
a teacher and so treated I would protect myself from a second 
offense. The whole idea is utterly repulsive and is, in my judg- 
ment, as brutal and unnecessary as hauling a child up and whip- 
ping him in the presence of the grade. 

J. D. EGGLESTON 


Ashville, N.C. Supt. of Schools 


My dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

It occurred to me that perhaps you would be 
interested in hearing how your suggestions in regard to present- 
ing the picture ‘‘ Night,” given in the October number, ‘‘worked” 
in one instance 

After giving a few moments in which to study the picture, I 
asked the children for their ideas in regard to it. The following 
replies give (it seems to me) a very good example of the ten- 
dency in a child’s mind to detect in everything some resemblance 
to previous impressions. 

One little boy said: ‘‘ I see a woman with big wings and her 
hair is all done up in crimps with a rag tied around it.” 

Isn’t there something wrong when a child can see in such a 
picture only these commonplace everyday things? 

I would be glad to know what others think on this subject. 

‘ Sincerely yours, 

Virginia A. 


Dear Editor: 
I noticed on Editor’s Page of PrrmaRy EDUCATION a 
request for teachers to write concerning picture study. 
The effect of a good picture, like that of a beautiful poem, 


& 
¥ 
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Olive rong. 
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should be felt. It cannot be always told, so do not require 
pupils to attempt it. Place good pictures upon the walis of the 
room. Interest the pupils in the artist himself, and leave the 
conveying of the soul of the artist to the soul of the child to 
the picture itself. We sow to-day; others will reap in the days 
tocome. We may note the immediate effect .of works of art 
upon the general tone and discipline of our room or buildiug, 
but no human mind can estimate the far-reaching influence upon 
the child’s soul-life. In this day no school-room ought to be 
barren of good pictures. Teachers and pupils do better work ir 
a room with a few of our best pictures. The refining infiuence 
of such a room is marked to a principal going from room to 
room. Use good reproductions of the world’s best art. By that 
I do not mean expensive copies. You will be surprised at what 
can be done with a little money. 

Too much cannot be said regarding the placing of pictures. 
The light of the room must be studied before a picture is hung. 
Place a picture so that the child can see it. Do not put it six 
feet above the child’s range of vision, rather, bring it down on 
the blackboard. The blackboard makes a nice background for 
white casts and for many framed pictures. Study the grouping 
of pictures. In brief, make your room artistic with art and not 
inartistic with art. 

Ought the teacher to purchase pictures? If she can get the 
Board to buy or the pupils to raise money, no. If not, yes. 
They become a part of her tools—her stock in trade. They 
make her a more successful teacher. They are a good investment 
from a financial side, and who can estimate it from a soul side? 
Teachers, use good pictures. 

A. F. BENSON 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Principal 





Play is the Child’s Business 


It must never be forgotten that play is the child’s serious 
business, and it is through the unregulated activity of free 
play that children are gradually guided to regulated activity. 
The very mimicry of play is an earnest expression of the 
child’s first feeble efforts to help in the real work of the 
world ; a fact parents overlook when a child’s help seems 
“of more bother than it is worth.” Through legitimate and 
happy doing the path leads to self-expression and self-mas- 
tery. When the normal play activities of children are con- 
sidered in determining the exercises of the kindergarten, 
then it is a place of genuine effort. It was the wise 
Quintillian who said that he could not hope for much dili- 
gence later when a boy was not diligent at play. 

— Lucy Wheelock 
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the Lellipop children 
Hes iSieg dpe Shgelod Hin 
Fun _ by sledful! Dear me, though, 

One of them's in for a spill! 





Track! teach! track , below there! 


0 h ! 
There, did ghe getva big tumble 


Right on her lollipop nose? 
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The Arrtist- Visitor 


There’s a busy little fellow, 
Who came to town last night, 
When all the world was fast asleep, 
The children’s eyes shut tight. 
I cannot tell you how he came, 
For well the secret’s hid, 
But I think upon a moonbeam bright, 
Way down the earth he slid. 
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Then he took a glittering icicle 
From underneath the eaves, 
And with it, on my window, 
Drew such shining silver leaves, 
Such fair and stately palaces, 
Such towers and temples grand, 
Their like I’m sure was never seen 
Outside of Fairyland. 
— Helen Standish Perkins 
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Thoughtless Words 


STELLA H. SEED 


m OW see what you have done ! 

N but always make me trouble.” 

These words were spoken by a primary teacher 

to a little girl who had unwittingly struck a chalk 

box which fell with a crash to the floor, Only a moment 

before the child’s face had been radiant with joy for to-day 

it was her privilege to remain after school “to help the 
teacher.” 

When in all the busy day is there better time than this 
quiet hour for the teacher to get close to the heart of some 
wayward child, or to find the interpretation of that which is 
spoken only in thought and heart-throbs? Spoken so 
because the children have not means to express themselves 
in the full and satisfying way, and much of their lives must 
take form in unnoticed and unappreciated acts in which 
truest pathos is hidden. And these acts have their bearing 
and influence, and serve as an index to the child-soul. 

Children have an innate sense of justice. What then 
must have been in this child’s mind as she hastily gathered 
the pieces of chalk, replaced the box, and with a timid, 
half-frightened, yet half-defiant glance at the teacher, left the 
room? It had been her desire to be helpful and she had 


You never help me, 
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exerted all her powers to that end. She had gathered the 
pencils from the desks; she had watered the plants that 
were blooming in the window ; her willing little feet had run 
several errands, but now in an unguarded moment, in her 
eagerness to accomplish one act more of love — for love is 
the spirit of helpfulness — by one mistaken move she had 
undone all, and called forth the sharp rebuke: “ You never 
help me, but always make me trouble.” 

“She will soon forget the scolding” sighed the teacher in 
a half apologetical way after the child had gone. 

The day had been hard, and she was tired and anxious, I 
know; and I know, too, that she will probably live in that 
child’s mind by reason of her cruel words and undignified anger. 

I once heard a bright young woman, who had been urged 
to read a poem at a public gathering, beg with evident 
einbarrassment to be excused from doing so. Afterwards 
she said to a friend, “I shall never forget my first attempt 
to speak in public. I was a mere child at school. It was 
the last day of the term and a company had gathered to 
hear us speak our pieces and sing our songs. When the 
teacher called my name, almost breathless with excitement 
I rushed forward, sure there would be a word of commenda- 
tion for such preparation as mine. But no; what I heard 
was: ‘Go back to your seat and walk as you should,’ 
—and more; I heard what was not intended for my ears, 
for one visitor whispered to another ‘What an awkward 
child!’ Never from that day to this have I stepped out 
before an audience or walked into a church, or a room filled 
with people, without a self-consciousness that at times i 
positive pain. I have tried to overcome it, yet after more 
than twenty years I am still a slave to that woman’s thought- 
less remark.” 

A trivial thing, do you say? “ Triviality cannot be deter- 
mined, by the size of an act, but by its effect.” And the 
effect of many a thoughtless word is so great as to keep 
some life from growing to its full stature. 

It is true that “‘ we cannot give and take away again into 
and from a life.” True of the painful things as of the glad 
things. 

If in our dealing with children we would cultivate the 
genius of retrospection — the power to look back into our 
own childhood which we must possess if we are to compre- 
hend children, and the many little imaginations and inter- 
pretations which go to make up childhood’s joy and sorrow, 
—we should less often rob children of their God-given 
right —faith in themselves. 

Every day parents and teachers commit this basest of all 
robbery. Every day cruel, thoughtless words are making 
their impress on the hearts of these little heroes, who are 
defenseless against the errors of our adult moods, and in 
whom we constantly sow seeds of dislike, criticism, and 
uncharitableness. 

In anger, impatience, or worse still, in idle thoughtless- 
ness, we, by word or gesture, set in motion an unhappy 
agitation of fear, grief or resentment which cramps and mars 
the sensitive little soul. This sensitiveness is at once the 
hope and peril of the child, for through it we awaken all the 
tender and noble possibilities, or kindle the dangerous 
emotions. 

It is pitiful, this helplessness of children; yet how nobly 
strong they are in their weakness. “No child on earth is 
so small or insignificant as not to make return to the world 
for all it receives.” Not with the conscious purpose which 
actuates adults, but as the grass grows, or the rose gives off 
its fragrance, all unconscious, so the children not of their 
own free will, but rather because of the innate love of 
their being respond to the good about them ina measure 
full of hope and promise for the future. 

Let us then check the hasty and unguarded words which 
may leave abiding scars of our unworthy moods; and 
beware how we plant doubt and self-distrust and discourage- 
ment in the brave child-hearts. Touch them gently — 
reverently. They are God’s greatest secret. We know not 
the beautiful impulses and soul-reachings with which we are 
surrounded when in the presence of happy, loving children. 
That heart must be a careless one which so standing does 
not feel the presence of God. 
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For general suggestions, lists of material, etc., see September article. eral instead of rectangle. At the right end of each 1” 


quadrilateral construct a 3” lap, as shown. 

Cut out on heavy lines. Score and fold only on the lines 
Scrolled Pin Tray of the triangle, including the extensions. 
; Glue together, as usual. Hold each corner until quite 
firm before going on with the next. 

The 14” projections are now to be rolled upon a lead 
pencil. They must first be dampened to insure smooth 
rolling. After rolling, allow the dampened paper to dry, 


MODEL 24 


Material, 120 lb. cover paper. - 
The finished model is shown in Fig. 38, the construction 
in Fig. 39. In drawing the latter, secure the equilateral tri- 





angle by either method used in Model 21. Adjacent each 
side of the triangle construct a 1” rectangle, and adjacent 
this, a 14” rectangle, as shown. 





(For Fig. 41 see next page.) 


after which the rolls should be tightened and glued fast 
underneath. 


oN ; MopEL 25 
Scrolled.Match Receiver 
Material, 120 Ib. cover paper. 
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Produce* the sides of the triangle indefinitely in each 
direction. 

Find the lines separating the 1” rectangles from the 14” 
rectangles. Produce these each way until they meet the 
extended lines of the triangle. "Fig. #2 

Connect these junction points with the respective outer 'g: 
corners of the 14" rectangles. See Fig. 40 for the finished model. 

Because of these slant lines, we must now say guadrilat- Draw Fig. 41. Cut out on heavy lines. Score and fold 


—— 
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*Produce—in geometry, a term meaning to extend a line an additional distance. 
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on the lines of the central square, and on the slant lines way. Be careful to have the respective punched holes 


found in two of the adjacent figures. 

Glue as usual, with the laps on the outside. 

Roll the projecting flaps according to directions given in 
Model 24. 
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Bound Book No. 1 

Figs. 42 and 43. 

Material: (1) Binders’ board No. 70, covered outside 
with (2) leatherette and inside with (3) facing paper; (4) 
muslin for hinges; (5) two feet of pretty string or strong 
thread, for binding; (6) blank paper of any sort for leaves. 















SS 


Draw a rectangle 6 x 9’ on the binders’ board. 
it into rectangles 43” x 6” and cut them out. 

Prepare one of these rectangles as follows: Parallel with 
a 43" edge draw a line half an inch from it. Cut on this 
line, thus severing a half inch strip 43" long. 

Lay this strip back in its place (as it was before being cut 
off). Glue over the cut a strip of muslin an inch wide and 
4" long. The two pieces of board are now joined, the 
muslin acting as a hinge. 

Cut a piece of leatherette a half inch larger on every side 
than the binders’ board. Glue the binders’ board to this 
leatherette so that the muslin shall lie between the two. 
Turn the projecting leatherette over the edge and glue 
down. See Fig. 43. 

Cut a piece of facing paper 43” x 52”. Paste this on 
the inside of the work in hand. When this is dry, run a 
pencil point along the facing paper over the line of the 
hinge, severing the paper. The effect will be seen in Fig. 


Divide 


43- 

With the ticket punch cut three holes through the half- 
inch piece. . 

This finishes one cover. Construct the other in a similar 


opposite each other in the two covers. 
Punch the leaves now, in the proper place, and lace the 
whole together as seen in Figs. 42 and 42a. 


MODEL 24 
Button Box, Ornate 
See Fig. 44. 
Material: (1) Heavy wrapping; (2) dark facing paper, 





for edging ; (3) light paper, for facing ; (4) leatherette, for 
lining ; (5) a scrap of light manila, for bottom facing. 
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Fig. &S. 


Draw Fig. 46 on heavy wrapping. 
as usual. 
Edge top, bottom and corners with dark facing paper, as 


Cut out and glue up 
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in Mode] 18. Cut the panels out of light facing and paste 
in the position shown in Fig. 44. 

Out of leatherette cut four pieces like Fig. 46. Glue 
them lightly in place inside the box. The little margins are 
added to secure covering at the joints. 

Cut a square of leatherette 33” on a side, or just large 
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Fig #6. 


enough to fit nicely on the bottom, inside. Glue it in 
place. 

Cut a piece of thin manila (or any other plain paper) 
3} square. Paste it on the bottom, outside. 
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Portrait Calendar 
Figs. 47, 48 and 49. 
Material: (1) Heavy wrapping; (2) leatherette; (3) a 
Perry picture (of some great author or patriot); (4) a 
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calendar pad, about 2” x 34%; (5) astrip of binders’ board, 
for the leg. 

Cut a rectangle of heavy wrapping 43”x7". In the 
upper part cut an oval or round opening of suitable size and 
shape to properly disclose the picture. 

Cover now with the leatherette. After the latter is glued 
on, cut the corresponding opening in the leatherette, but a 
half inch smaller all around. ‘The half-inch margin is then 
to be cut into “ teeth’’ and these are to be folded over on 
the inside of wrapping and glued there, as in Fig. 48. 

Fasten the picture in place with a spot or two of glue — 
very, very little. Cut a piece of heavy wrapping 4” smaller 
in each dimension than the work in hand. Glue it onto the 
back of the latter. 

The work should now be pressed while drying. 

Meanwhile cut Fig. 49 out of binders’ board. Glue it in 
place by the upper end and bend it out as seen in Fig. 47. 

Affix the calendar pad with a touch of glue applied along 
the upper edge of the back. 

Punch a hole above the picture opening, that the calen- 
dar may either hang or stand. 


How to Prove the Earth’s Revolution 


That the earth revolves on its axis can be proved by a 
simple experiment. Fill a medium-sized bowl nearly full of 
water, and place it upon the floor of a room that is not ex- 
posed to jarring from the street. Upon the surface cof the 
water sprinkle a coating of lycopodium powder. Then take 
powered charcoal and draw a straight black line two inches 
long upon the coating — the line should be north and south. 
After this is done lay upon the floor a stick so that it will be 
exactly parallel with the charcoal line. Any stationary 
object in the room will answer as well, provided it is parallel 
with the line. If the bowl is left undisturbed for several 
hours it will be seen that the black mark has turned towards 
the parallel object and has moved from east to west, in a 
direction opposite to the movement of the earth upon its 
axis. This proves that the earth in revolving has carried the 
water with it, but the powder on the surface has been left a 
little behind. — Se/. 


Teaching Esquimau Life 


An Esquimau igloo was constructed, and pictures of a skin 
tent and stone houses shown. ‘The chief food was decided 
upon by thinking what plants and animals could live in so 
cold a climate. When told that blubber was obtained from 
the seals, and that blubber was a kind of fat, some children 
expressed skepticism as to the fact of a fat seal being able 
to swim. They thought it would sink. A pan of water and 
a piece of suet were the means used to convince them that 
while the seal’s avoirdupois might interfere with rapid 
motion, he would be in no imminent danger in venturing 
into the water. The exhibition of Arctic animals, and 
models of Esquimau houses in the Field Museum were 
visited. |The Arctic animals were contrasted with those of 
Africa as to color, size, and kind. The length of an Arctic 
day was compared with a tropical day. The children were 
shown a globe, and looked up the relation of land and 
water in the Arctic region to discover where the Esquimau 
came from. They studied pictures of Mongolian character- 
istics from Peary’s “‘ Across the Great Sea,” to see resem- 
blances to the Esquimau. 

— University Elementary School, Chicago 


Stumbling nine times for one firm footing gained, 
But still made strong by striving, and sharp-eyed 
To find the light through darkness and distress 
By time and toil and reason’s happy guess.— Browning 
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The Little New Year 


(This may be given in character and costume) 


Oh, I’m the little New Year, oh, ho! 
Here I come tripping it over the snow, 
Shaking my bells with a merry din, 

So open your doors and let me in! 


Blessings I bring for each and all, 

Big folks, and little folks, short and tall, 
Each one from me a treasure may win, 
So open your doors and let me in! 


For I’m the little New Year, oh, ho! 
Here I come tripping it over the snow, 
Shaking my bells with a merry din, 
So open your doors and let me in ! 
— Songs and Games for Little Ones 


The “Snowbound” Home 


(As every snow season comes to us in the annual revolution, Whittier’s 
“ Snow-bound” comes up for fresh reading and consideration. The fol- 
lowing description of the home associated with the incomparable poem 
will be of interest.— Ep.) 


“‘ Lydia G. Ayer’s sampler wrought in the 11th year of her 
age June 2g, 1824. 
“And must this body die, 
This mortal frame decay, 


And must these active limbs of mine 
Lie mouldering in the clay?” 


This sampler worked by the little girl referred to in 
Whittier’s poem, “ In School days,” shortly before her death, 
now hangs on the wall of the “ best room ” of the old home- 
stead where the poet was born. In this room is a portrait 
of him as a young man, copied from the locket picture 
given to the young lady to whom he was attached in early 
life, and returned over fifty years later. 

A fine old clock stands in one corner, all the works being 
of brass, the weights weighing, one twenty-two pounds, the 
other seventeen. 

There, too, is the large hook in the ceiling, to which the 
“turn-up”’ bedstead was fastened during the day, being let 
down at bedtime. 

But the real interest centers in the old fireplace in 
the kitchen, where, “shut in from all the world without,” 
the members of the family gathered after the evening meal, 
where 

“ Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 


The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row, 
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And close at hand the basket stood, 
With nuts from browrgy October’s wood.” 


There is the flax-wheel used by the poet’s mother, and the 
table which, when spread for supper was drawn up before 
the oven fire, 


** While the red log before us beat 
The frost line back with tropic heat,” 


and afterward turned up against the wall. 

Some of the old china is still preserved, and bake-kettles, 
foot-stoves, bellows, and candle-moulders are shown. 

The little bedroom adjoining the kitchen has been used 
for several generations of Whittiers, the sheets now on the 
bed having been spun and woven by Mrs. Whittier. 

The old home was erected in 1688, and is beautifully 
situated near “ the crest of wooded knolls that ridged the 
west,” with the historic brook wandering through the 
grounds, now silent and placid, then bubbling merrily as it 
runs over the stones in its way. 


“ The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 
And in our lonely life had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 
— Anna Gulbranson in Every Other Sunday 


Rev. Dr. Parkhurst says to young writers : 

“ Be sympathetic. Avoid cynicism and indifference as 
the very devil. Regard indifferente to any subject whatever 
as a proof of ignorance, and therefore, of incompetence. 
Touch life at as many points as you can. If you do not 
feel strongly, you will not as a rule be able to write power- 
fully ; and if your sympathies are deadened and the eyes of 
the understanding are dulled, you will become a bore and 
an abomination.”’ 


A Watch for a Compass 


Point the hour hand to the sun, and the south is exactly 
half-way between the hour and the figure XII on the dial. 
For instance, suppose it is four o’clock; point the hand 
indicating four to the sun, and II on the watch is exactly 
south. Suppose, again, that it is eight o’clock; point the 
hand indicating eight to the sun, and the figure X on the 
dial is due south. 


In Russia teachers are none too well paid. At a scholastic 
meeting some one proposed the toast: ‘* Long live our school 
teachers.” ‘‘ What on?” asked a cadaverous looking specimen, 
rising in his seat. — Ez. 
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Colored Crayons in the School- 
Room I 


OLIVE M. Lone 
(All rights reserved.’) 


NE of the simplest and most effective ways of bright- 
ening a school-room, is by the use of colored chalk 
on the blackboards. But because, in unskilful 
hands, the results as seen on the boards of some 

rooms, are awful combinations of crude colors that fairly 
curdle the blood, many teachers are afraid to use them. 

Yet, by observing a few rules which call only for ordinary 
taste and judgment, the teacher who is not an artist may 
achieve artistic decorations ; while in the hands of an artist, 
they become as effective a medium as paint or pastel. It is 
as a help for the teacher who fancies that she has no artistic 
skill that these suggestions are intended. 

First, we must have good crayons. If those furnished by 
the board are the cheap “dipped” crayons, with the reds 
a faded pink, and the other colors equally washed out, do 
not try to use them, but buy a box of crayons of bright, rich 
colors. Do not be afraid to have them too bright; it is 
easy enough to tone them down when put on the board. 

It may even be necessary to send away for them, (whole- 
sale druggists keep them if you can find them nowhere else, ) 
but surely this is worth while, for it is impossible to get good 
results with poor material ; and if several teachers buy a box 
together, the expense for each will be small. 

Then in putting the chalk upon the board, do not use the 
point, (as you do in writing), except for outlining or very fine 
work ; in all broad masses, break your crayon into pieces an 
inch or two long, and work with the side of the piece. This 
will give a broad effect, more like painting and less like 
stitches in a piece of embroidery. ° 

Be careful in the selection of a design. Let it be simple. 
Half of the poor work is the result of attempting too much. 
As figures and faces are more difficult than anything else, it 
would be better, at least at first, to try simple little scenes ; 
and instead of choosing decorations with much shading, 
choose those with rather flat tones after the style of posters, 
— good posters. 

It has been thought that it might prove helptul if direc- 
tions for some definite design were given, so the accom- 
panying scene is a suggestion for January. This may be 
used as a little sketch by itself, or as a heading to a calen- 
dar,— or the lettering may be changed to “Happy New 
Year,”’ or omitted altogether. 


In putting this on the board, first draw the outlines of the 
letters, hill slope, trees, and enclosing line, with a slate pen- 
cil. The letters should be exact, so first draw two lines with 
a ruler as a spacing for the top and bottom of the letters. 
Make the letters vertical. The unaccustomed artist will be 
apt to slant them, which is the sure sign of the amateur. 
You need not bother to erase these construction lines, as 
they will be lost in the colored chalk. 

This is supposed to be a wintry evening, so first cover the 
sky with light yellow. Make it smooth, using the side of 


the crayon, but do not rub it into a doughy smoothness with 
the finger. If your yellow is too bright, work into it some 
white chalk applied in the same way. 

In order to give it a sunset glow, put in near the horizon 
a few horizontal strokes with a bright red. ‘That is, the 
piece of chalk you use is bright, because that will give a 
clearer tone, but the chalk should be put on so delicately 
that it simply changes the tone of the yellow to a reddish 
yellow, not red streaks in the yellow. 

When blending one color into another in this way, a/ways 
try to do it so that it will not be necessary to work over 
it again. Sweep the second color over the first with a few 
light strokes with the side of the chalk, and then aze it. 

If however, you find you have made it too bright, work in 
some of your first color, until it is just the right color,— in 
this case a warm yellow, fading into a light yellow above. 
Always step back a few feet when judging your effect. 

Next, cover the hill-slope with white chalk for the snow. 
Over this put the shadows in pale purplish blue, and use the 
same color for the bit of distant hills at the right. 

Make the evergreens arich green, not too dark. As your 
green chalk will probably be rather crude, work into it some 
very faint touches of red and brown and yellow. These are 
not to show as separate colors,—they are simply to take off 
the raw edge of the green chalk, and if you find, when step- 
ping back to judge the effect, that they show too distinctly, 
work a little green very lightly over them. Then put in the 
few dark touches in the trees, (as shown in the picture,) 
with the darkest green you have. This green, too, will 
probably need a little brown to make it rich and warm. 

You have, of course, left the letters blank. Put in the 
white part of these, (use the point of the chalk for such fine 
work,) and fill in the middle spaces with black. A few 
sticks of charcoal will be most satisfactory for black. Then 
around the white edge of the letters, draw a sharp line of 
bright red. To make it fine enough you may sharpen your 
chalk. It will stay sharp longer if you make a flat edge 
(like a chisel) instead of a rounded point. 

Finish by putting in a few white touches for the snow 
resting on the upper side of some of the evergreen branches 
and draw a black line to frame in your sketch, and it is 
finished. 


“One day,” says a writer in the Boston Transcript, “the 
mother of a ten-year-old boy gave him two slices of but- 
tered bread, telling him to give one of them to his little 
sister. He cartied out the order. That night when he 
went to bed he was evidently disturbed in his mind and 
remorseful about something, and his mother questioned 
him in a way to bring out the truth. ‘I —TI wasn’t nice to 
Peggy about that bread and butter,’ he owned. ‘Why?’ 
asked his mother. ‘ Did you take the bigger piece?’ ‘ No,’ 
he answered, ‘hers was a little bigger than my piece was, 
but mine was a good deal butterer!’”’ 


“Tf I rest, I rust,” was the German inscription on a key. 
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January 
The New Year 


Yesterday now isa part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf which God holds tight, 

With glad days and sad days and bad days which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fulness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go since we cannot relive them— 
Cannot undo and cannot atone; 

God in His mercy receive, forgive them; 
Only the new days are our own— 
To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 


Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain: 
And spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again. 
— Susan Coolidge 


It is a doubt as to how much one is benefitted by the 
duty or the luxury of living over the past. The past has its 
lessons, certainly, and if they are not learned one year they 
must be learned the next — but there is a difference between 
an acknowledgment of one’s errors as seen in retrospect, 
and an unhealthy indulgence in morbid brooding as a sort 
of expiation. 

The vital questions are: What have we as teachers to 
bring to the work of the coming year that we did not have 
last January? A “sheaf” of experiences, certainly, “ which 
God holds tight,” but have these experiences enriched us 
and prepared us for better work? Do we hail the oppor- 
tunity for a “fresh beginning?’’ Have we a clearer goal 
than last year? Have the mists at all cleared away con- 
cerning the relative values of methods, means, and measures ? 
And above all does life seem more worth while to us in 
every way than a yearago? A teacher’s views of life have 
much to do with her success in the school-room. Expan- 
sion, breadth, scholarship, a rich enjoyment in life,.a breezy, 
wholesome nature, and a true woman’s longing to help 
somebody — these are essentials for the teacher. Not so 
much talked about as methods, alas! but let us hope that 
the world will grow somewhat wiser about these things in the 
coming year of our Lord, nineteen hundred. 

If the “‘ resolutions”’ for the new year are yet unshaped, 
let them crystallize in a determination to deify methods and 
devices /ess, and a broad scholarship and rich womanhood 
more, as a preparation for work with the children. 

May a new and healthy growth, a higher conception of 
what teaching means and the power to cling to the truest 
ideals, make for every one of us, 


A Happy New Year! 


Teachers’ Letters 


Why does the page in Primary EpucaTIon set apart for 
this purpose, grow so slowly? A thousand teachers are full 
of things they desire to say, and which are worth saying, 
and would help others. They can be said on the “ Letters ”’ 
page with all the freedom of a personal conversation. You 
need not sign your names if you would rather not, though 
/ must know them — but I “never tell.”’ 
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Editor’s Address 


Cornell University 


(Sage College) Ithaca, N.Y. 


The Children of the Cold 


Schwatka’s “ Children of the Cold” could be brought to 
the attention of teachers every month of the year and they 
would not hear too much about it as a help in telling the 
story of the Esquimau children of which our children never 
tire. The author lives again the life of the arctic children 
in his graphic descriptions, and the wealth of vivid pictures 
which the book contains supplies what the pen cannot say. 
A teacher entered the editorial “ den ”’ yesterday and caught 
up the book, exclaiming, ‘‘ Here’s a book my children never 
get enough of.” See page 15 this number. (Educational 
Publishing Co. Boston.) 


Brush Work 


Will somebody tell the difficulties they find in the way of 
this work with young children? We have the easy side of 
this work given us. Is there no other? Is it all plain 
sailing ? 


Two More 


« Have you seen the last two additions to the Great Artist 
Sertes — Bonheur and Reynolds? (Educational Pub. Co.) 


Stick and Pea Plays 


Charles Stewart Pratt (one of the editors of “ Little 
Folks” magazine has a delightful new book of these plays. 
Nothing so pleasing, or so elaborate (seventy working 
designs by the author) in description of this educational 
entertainment has ever appeared to help the homes and the 
schools. Price 75 cents. (D. Lothrop Co., Boston, pub 
lishers. ) 


Henry Van Dyke's “ Slumber Song” 


How many are familiar with this gem of a lullaby be- 


ginning “Furl your sail, my little boatie,’’ (in August 
Scribner's ’99)? Read it. Itis good for everybody who 
has to do wh children. It softens, humanizes, and 
gives one the right feeling toward children. With the 


words, “ You’re too slender, and too tender” lingering in 
one’s heart, there is not so much danger of thinking of 
these little folks as machines in a row. 


The Lollipops 


The Lollipops have come to sfay, you see, and will be 
with us all the year. They are sketched simply, that 
teachers may put them on the blackboard without trouble. 
What should they go on the blackboard for? Fun, pure 
fun. All work and no play is not good for Jack, you know. 
It will not do any harm if rightly managed, to have the 
children wonder what the Lollipops are doing each month. 


Artistic Sketching: 


Every teacher will be glad of Miss Long’s helps (which 
begin this month) in the use of coloréd crayons on the 
blackboard. Children are educated by whatever their eyes 
rest upon and the untrue, inartistic color combinations seen 
on school blackboards are — something to be avoided, to 


put it mildly. 


“The Editor’ Magazine 


Do you ever see this magazine printed in Franklin, Quio? 
It is full of interest and help for young writers. 





i 
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The Letter Glory Wrote 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELI 


” Y kitty is prettier than yours — now truly she is, 

Cyril hugged Glory up very tight indeed. No 

kitty in the world was any dearer, and she wasn’t 

a mite to blame for the freckle on the end of her nose, 
Glory wasn't. 

“* My kitty’s the prettiest,” said Patty again. 

‘* Ye-es, I know,” Cyril agreed honestly, “ but she doesn’t 
know as much as mine does, nor near.— Patty Parker, can 
your kitty write a letter?” 

“My sakes, no! I never heard of such a thing !”’ 

‘Glory wrote one the other day,” said Cyril proudly. 

“Cyril White, that’s a Well ’tisn’t polite to say itt 
but you spell it ]-i-e.” 

Patty’s mother looked up in surprise. She had always 
thought Cyril the most truthful little boy that went to Patty’s 
school. 

“* Well, maybe she didn’t write a letter, but she printed 
one, so there !” 

“In truly, honest a, 4, ¢’s! Cross-your-heart, Cyril 
White ?”’ 

**Cross-my-heart, she did, Patty Parker! It wasn’t real 
easy to read, though, ’cause twas in a kind of cipher, you 
know.” 

But Patty didn’t know. She hadn’t been hearing as much 
about the war as Cyril had and didn’t know that the war mes- 
sages had been sent back and forth in a queer mixture of 
letters that nobody could understand except a few people 
who knew just how to unmix the letters and make words out 
of them. “ Cipher,” people called that kind of writing, but 
Patty had never heard of cipher. She looked over at Cyril 
and Glory and scowled a little. 

“ |-don’t-believe-it !” she cried. 

‘Patty ! Patty !” her mother said sternly, but she “ didn’t- 
believe-it,” either. She was afraid Cyril was telling the 
dreadful thing that began with an / and ended with an ¢ and 
had an #7 in the middle. 

“ T’ll go home and get the letter — come, Glory,” Cyril 
said brightly. 

They came back with it in a few minutes and, surely 
enough, there were the neat little printed letters,— a good 
deal neater and straighter than Patty could print! ‘lo be 
sure, they were dreadfully mixed up. It was hard to believe 
they could mean words, but of course that was the “ cipher- 
ness ’’ of it, as Cyril said. 

This was Glory’s letter : 

ly; ougmfertyop 8lksaq4. 

“« Oh-my-sakes !’’ murmured Patty. 





“Til ’xplain it to you,” said Cyril, ‘Glory won't care. 


Now listen — this is what it means :— ‘ / know where there's 
a fam'ly of mice—in the corn-house. Don't tell Patty 
Parker's cat.” 

Cyril’s eyes were full of mischief, as he read it in a solemn 
little voice. Glory looked over his shoulder and purred, as 
if she were saying, “ Right—-every word! How that boy 
Cyril does understand my cipher !” 

When Patty had looked astonished long enough to satisfy 
Cyril—and even Glory, then Cyril explained just how it 
was. Patty’s mother had already guessed, I suspect. 

“Glory wrote it on the typewriter— that’s a writing 
machine, you know,” said Cyril. “ Papa’d just loaded 
it with a new empty sheet o’ paper, and then gone 
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away to see the gardener a minute. ‘That’s when Glory 
did it. She jumped up and walked back and _ forth 
on the keys, and every single step, her feet struck ’em, 
(same as you strike piano keys, only you don’t do it with 
your fee//) and that printed the little bits of purple letters on 
the sheet o’ paper. When Papa came back, there was 
Glory’s letter all written !” 

“ Purr-r-r-r!” agreed Glory. 

«So, you see,” laughed Cyril, “ it doesn’t matter much 
about the freckle on her nose,—she’s such an educated 
cat !” 


Two Ways of Laughing 
I1ARRIET LOUISE JEROMI 


“ Attention ! left face’ forward march!” 

Allen had coaxed a whole company of small boys to come 
into his yard and be his soldiers. He had promised to 
make a uniform for every boy who enlisted. The uniforms 
were made of newspaper strips, and newspaper epaulets, and 
newspaper caps, but the little boys felt very proud of them 
and were drilling happily when Allen’s older brother George 
came across the yard. 

“Ho-o!” laughed George, “See the newspaper uni- 
forms.” 

“Go on,” shouted Allen, “ these are my soldiers ! Left 
wheel!” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” laughed George again, “ kindling-wood 
guns and newspaper uniforms! Baby-kid soldiers!” 

The small boys were beginning to move toward the gate. 
Allen saw that George’s sneering was spoiling his company 
of soldiers after all his work and he grew angry. 

‘*Ho! ho! ho—” but this time George’s laugh ended 
abruptly, for whack! whack! came Allen’s kindling-wood 
sword across his shoulders. 

‘* There!” cried Allen hotly, ‘ you’ll find that soldiers in 
newspaper uniforms can fight when they’re insulted ! ” 

‘* Boys! boys!” called Auntie’s voice, and both boys 
went into the house. 

“T didn’t touch him,” said George. 

“‘ But you laughed,” said Allen. 

‘““Who could help laughing at such uniforms! ’’ said 
George. ‘ You ought to have seen them, Auntie !"’ 

«She did see them—”’ said Allen. 

“And Allen, dear, I laughed, don’t you remember ?’’ 
said Auntie. 

“Yes, but that was different,” said Allen earnestly ;"” when 


vow laughed, all my soldiers laughed, too, and liked their uni- 


forms just the same, but whcn George laughed somehow it 
made all the boys ashamed and broke up my company.” 

“JT didn’t laugh af the boys, sure enough, George, | 
laughed wth them about the uniforms.”’ 

“<T don’t see much difference,” said George. 

‘‘TIt made a difference to me,” said Allen. 

George said nothing for fully two minutes. He hada 
good boyish heart and would never have allowed any other 
boy on the street to spoil his brother’s fun. He didn’t feel 
very comfortable to think that he had spoiled it himself. 

“Come on,” he said at last, “I'll help you get them 
together again.” 

Then he gave nearly an hour of his own playtime to 
Allen, helping him gather the troops again, and praising all 
that was best in what Allen did until the small boys began 
to be proud of their captain and of their kindling-wood 
guns and newspaper uniforms. 

It made a great difference when a big boy stopped laugh- 
ing af them and laughed with them, instead. 


A little girl was overheard soliloquizing while piaying in the 
sand-pile with ‘‘ Tommy,” a very disreputable, but correspond- 
ingly beloved rag doll. Heaving a deep sigh, she said: ‘ Oh, 
dear! I wonder if Tommy will be a good boy while [ go to the 
Child Study Round Table this afternoon!” 
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Snow Entertainment 


Auick E. ALLEN 


All rights reserved) 


Some day, when the beautiful white flakes are falling, and the children 
grow restless, longing to get out into the wonderful snow-fairyland, ict 
them trace or draw stars on white tissue paper. [hen let them cops 
prettily on their paper “snowflakes” a quotation or two, selected from 
those given below. 

Put the stars carefully away. When you have your little “Snow 
Entertainment” both stars and quotations may be u-ed as directed 
below. 


Quotations 


Let each aisle, or selected children, give one or more of the following 
quotations in concert, during the little entertainment. 


Silent and soft and low 


Descends the snow.— Long fellow 


The snow is falling all around, 
How fair, how fair!— Ralph /lort 


Delicate snow-stars out of the cloud.— Arvant 
He giveth His snow like wool.— Ai/ 
Blown snows, flashing cold and keen.— /Vattier 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the snow.— Emerson 


All aloud the wind doth blow, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow. 
— Shakespeare 


There’s not a flower on all the hills, 
‘The frost is on the pane.— 7ennyson 


Under the snow-drifts the blossoms are sleeping, 
l)reaming their dreams of sunshine and June. 
—H. P. Spoffora 





New Year Sony 
Music: —** Twilight is Falling”) 


lranklin Square Song Collection 


Sunrise is stealing , 
Over the snow, 

Sweet bells are pealing, 
Now loud, now low, 

We little children, 
With voices strong, 

Join 1n the New Year song. 


Chorus 


Kar and near, the bells are ringing clear, 
Songs of cheer to greet the glad New Year, 
We little children echo the call, 
“ Happy New Year to all!” 


May we be cheery, 
Hearts brave and true, 
When skies are dreary, 
When skies are blue ! 
Like little sunbeams 
Make darkness light 
All through the New Year bright! 
Chorus 
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A Little Stranger 


One day, I met outside the town, 
A little boy, a-sneezing, 

His white wool coat was trimmed with down, 
The weather it was freezing. 


He wore a fur cap o’er his ears, 
\s white as your pet kitten’s, 
Leggings of fur, and, listen, dears, 
‘Two tiny furry mittens. 


He had the bluest, brightest eyes, 
\nd crinkly curls all shiny, 
‘Iwo dimples of the largest size, 
A mouth so red and tiny. 


White snowflakes glistened like wee pearis 
Upon his pink cheeks glowing, 

And clung in clusters to his curls, 
Which breezes bold were blowing. 


Said I, “* Where go you, this cold morn ? 
Wait, you shall have a nickle!” 

He blew a long blast upon his horn,— 
It was a long icicle. 


His smile was like the sunshine clear, 
His voice was sweet, O, very ! 
“| bring the world a bright New Year, 
My name is — January!” 


A Vexed Question 


‘Twenty little snow-birds 
In a shivering row, 
Held a special meeting 
Out there on the snow. 
‘Twenty saucy snow-bird-, 
Heads all on one side— 
Scolded all and argued, 
And could not decide. 


] could hear them plainly 
From the window-seat, 


‘These was the vexed question, 
What to have to cat! 


SNOW-SHOVEL SONG 


(Music. “ Pretty Polly Pansy” from Plan Boo 


Anon MARY S. CONRAD 
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When the North Wind rumbles 
Fierce and wild and loud, 

And a snow-storm tumbles 
From each passing cloud 

Deep drifts fill the hollow,— 
Winter has begun, 

~ With your shovels follow, 

Now’s the time for fun. 


Down the highway filing, 
One by one, we go, | 

(xreat white banks are piling, 
Higher still they grow. 

* % Clear your sidewalk, Mister ? 

We would like the job, 

No one need assist, Sir, 
Jack and Joe and Bob!” 


4 One, two, three,— to work, now, 

All with main and might, 

Not a boy will shirk, now, 
Snow flies left and right. 

Back it comes a-sifting, 
Flashing, dashing by, 

To prevent it’s drifting, 
See our shovels fly. 


© “ Now, our work is done, Sir, 
We would like our pay. 
Thanks! There comes the sun, Sir, 
We'll be off to play.” 
® Winds they romp and rollic 
Snow packs finely, so! 
Come, and join our frolic, 
* One, two, three, now —/hrow! ”’ 


Motions 


1 Boys stand in aisles, holding little shovels. 

2 Raise shovels in left hand, holding them over left shoulder. March 
to front of stage. 

3 Bring shovel to rest on floor. Touch caps with right hand. 

4 Arrange motions to represent shovelling of snow from walk, ani 
the piling of it upon the sides. 

5 Shovelsas in (3). Touch caps on “ Thanks.!”’ and appear to slip 
coin into pocket. 

6 Drop shovel, pick up snow and make into balls. 

7 Hands holding snowballs lifted ready to throw. Throw on last 
word of line. While music is repeated, pick up shovels holding them as 
in (2) and march to seats. 


Jack Frost 


Who makes our Tommy’s nose so red ? 

Nips his hands if he draws his sled ? 

Bites his toes when he goes to bed? 
Jack Frost. 


Who paints his cheeks and nips his ears? 
Who from his eyes draws big, round tears ? 
Who comes to see us every year? 

Jack Frost. 


Who covers window panes at night, 

With picture castles all in white? 

But always keeps quite out of sight, 
Jack Frost. 


Who spreads the walks with ice like glass, 

O’er which our Tommy has to pass ; 

Who chains the ponds so hard and fast ? 
Jack Frost. 


Whom do the boys all love to greet, 

As he comes creeping down the street ? 

They know his coming means a treat, 
Jack Frost. 
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And who skips up the chimney wide, 

To find a place in which to hide, 

When we sit around the fireside ? 
Jack Frost. 


~ Alice Lotherington 


Pop Corn Song 
ALICE E, ALLEN 


Music by F. E. PEASE 








A 


When outside, the cold winds blow, 

The drifting, driving snow, 

Draw around the warm fire-place, 
Where red coals gieam and glow. 

In the popper put some corn, 

And shake it to and fro, 

Then — hear the song of the Pop Corn ! 


Chorus 


Pop, pop, poppity, pip-pop, 
Pip, pip, pippity, pip-pop, 
Pop, pip, pippiy, 

Pip, pop, poppity, 

Pip-pop, Pop Corn ! 


On the wall, mounts high and higher 
The red glow of the fire. 

Faces hot and hotter grow, 

But still we never tire. 

Big white kernels skip about, — 

Just watch them through the wire, 
And,— hear the song of the Pop Corn! 


Chorus 


Hop, hop, hoppity, hip-hop, 
Hip, hip, hippity, hip-hop, 
Hop, hip, hippity, 

Hip, hop, hoppity, 
Hip-hop, Pop Corn ! 


Snowy flakes just touched with gold, 
All the pan will hold. 

Quickly salt and butter, now, 

Just as we’ve been told. 

Eat it, round the dancing fire, 

For the night is cold, , 

And,— sing the song of the Pop Corn! 


Chorus 


4 


Top, top, toppity, tip-top, 
Tip, tip, tippity, tip-top, 
Top, tip, tippity, 
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#sTHE DAYS WE CELEBRATE## CAUTION, , The success of The Perry Pictures has led to their imitation 


by others. All who wish to obtam by far the best pictures are 
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Vernon. 98 His Home Emancipation Pro Ex 3 Virgin, Infant Jesus _ ting. . . Millet ( hildren, : 
99 Old Curiosity Shop clamation. and St ‘a : Ex 18 Feeding Her Birds, ; a Aye rst 
272 o) iP) x t he Croc » ere 
Do not wait until February, but order these pictures at once. Ex ¢ Sistine M — eins — ee eens ; . ’P ery 
esa ane dita tial - .. = Complete, Raphae/. Rosa Bonheur. Ex 32 Angel Heads, 
#THE PERRY PICTURES.*Small Sizewt Ex 5 Madonna the Chast, Ex 20 Song ofthe Lark,” Sig “osha Reynold 
: Raphael. Breton Ox araoh’'s Horses, 
On Paper about 3x 31-2 inches. For note book use, etc. Ex 6 Madonna Granduca, Ex 21 Madonna and Child, Herring 
Price: One-half cent each for 50 or more, assorted as desired. No orders for less Raphael Dagnan Bouveret Ex 34 Christmas Chimes, 
than 50 of these pictures. 110 Subjects. The dist of subjects is given in the Catalog Ex 7 Madonna di Tempi, Ex 22 The Shepherdess, Blashfiela 
—E a - - Rap ae. Lerolle, Ex 35 Hosea . Sargent 
**%GREAT ARTIST S.* Ex 8 Madonna of the Har- Ex 23 By the River, a 6 Isaiah Sargent 
pies, ? Lerolic. ©x +7 Prophets Sargent 
Twelve booklets, each containing a sketch of the artist’s life and work by Miss Irene Andrea del Sarto, Ex 24 Arrival of the Shey : x 38 Prophets, Sargent 
Weir or Mr. James Frederick Hopkins, and from ten to sixteen pictures Ex g Holy Night, : ; herds. . Lerolle x 39 Can't You Talk 
2 . Correggio ¥x 25 Baby Stuart, Holmes 
3urne-Jones. Corot. Butea Ex so Aurora, Guide Reni. , Van Dyck. Ex 40 Mother and Child, 
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just of Shakespeare. Memorial Theatre. Each sheet, 9 x 12 inches, consists of three pictures: the tree, a section of the trun} 
Shakespeare’s House. Mary Arden’s Cottage. and a spray of leaves, and a short description of thetree. | very school-room should 
Room in which Shakespeare was Born. Interior of Trinity Church. have a set of these pictures. Price, one set, eight sheets, 24 pictures, 40 cents. The 
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‘Lip, top, toppity, 
Tip-top, Pop Corn! 
(Nork:— Should the children make mistakes in singing the words 


of the choruses, one singing “ Pip,” when another sings ** Pop,” the 
popping of corn will be mre perfectly represented 


The Kettle 


On, | am a kettle ! a kettle am [! 
| never shall strive to deny it. 
There's nothing about me that’s sneaking or sly : 
!yeception I never shall try it. 
Bubble, I say? and hubble, | say! 
Some folks may not like it, but that is my way. 
| mind my own business and give no trouble ; 
Bubble, hub-bubble, hub-bubble, hub-bubble ! 


rhey say Lam black ; I admit it is true: 
A respectable tint, and I love it. 

| never, no, never set out to be blue ; 
As for yellow or red, I’m above it. 
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The Snowflake 
Arranged by EDMUND SAWYER 


Here is a snowflake dainty and white 
Wandering from the sky ; 
It floats like a feather, airy and light, 
Down from the clouds on high. 
Open the window and let it come in, 
Stay, pretty wanderer, stay. 
A beautiful raindrop once it has been, 
Soon it will melt away. 
— From Song Echoes from Child Land 


Snowflakes 


Whenever a snowflake leaves the sky, 
It turns and turns to say “ Gooi-by ! 
(sood-by, dear clouds, so cool] and gray !”’ 
Then lightly travels on its way. 





Bubble, I say! and hubble, I say! 

i'm ready to talk any time of the day. 

Heap on the coals, and my song it will double ; 
Bub-bnb-bub-bubble, bub-bubble, bub-bubble | 


— Laura -. Richards 


\nd when a snowflake finds a tree, 

“(sood day!” it says —*‘* Good day to thee ! 
‘Thou art so bare and lonely, dear, 
[‘ll rest and call my comrades here.” — Se/. 


The Snowbird 
Putting the World to Bed 


Hear the brown snowbird high in the cherry tree. 
Merrily chirping a blithe little lay ! 
How can it twitter, and sing, and so merry be, 
If it remembers a happier day ? 
Ii it remembers the spring and the nest of it, 
When the cold winter winds ruffles the breast of it? 
Ah, but it’s brave to be making the best of it 
Up in the cherry-tree. 


The little Snow-people are hurrying down 
From their home in the clouds overhead. 

‘They are working as hard as ever they can, 
Putting the world to bed. 


liv’ry tree in a soft, fleecy night-gown they clothe, 
Each post has its night-cap of white. 
And o’er the cold ground a thick cover they spread 


rave littie friend up there in the cherry tree, Before they say good-night. 


Facing, undaunted, the snow and the biast, 
Soon will the winter go, and of a verity 

Spring will restore you the dear nest at last. 
1, too, remember my spring and the nest of it,— 
Ah, I’m afraid I’m not making the best of it! 
Teach me your courage, and cheer, and the rest of it, 

Up in the cherry-tree. 
— Helen Il. Holdsworth 


Esther W. Buxton 


Icicles and Bicycles 


Icicles and bicycles, 
Why, a pretty rhyme, 
Though one belongs to winter, 
And one to summer-time. 
Bicycles and icicles, 
They’re almost merry mates 
For the boy who rides a wheel in June, 
In January skates. 


} work and wait the whole week through 
For Saturday and Sunday, 

Pnen, while I wonder what to do 
They're gone, and it is Monday. 


— Christopher Valentine — Anna M. /ratt 
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Bodily Functions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


is not a medicine. It is an essentia/ food tor the nourishment and sustenance 


of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 


study, is only Brain Hunger. ‘This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 
: endurance for mental lao rbwithout exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
formulated). Vrotessor Perey more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
The dest remedy kaown for cold in the head, sore throat, On New York City 


and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by e 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. > ~ : 

If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
RPP PPP PAP BRRP BBB BPA DRO DAA A OO A LA heel ele 


; Beware of Substitutes. 


_~ 





A Brain Preservative. A Comple:e Restorative of the 
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NOTES. 


—To prevent the spread of infectious dis 
eases among children, the school board of 
Chicago has decided to appoint fifty medical 
inspectors who will examine pupils absent 
from school four or more days. The plan is to 
be tried for two months as an experiment. 





- The authorities of Cornell have calculated 
‘*the lcngth of time necessary for a man to 
take all the courses offered ” at the university. 
it was found that about 518 courses are offered 
annually. On a fair average a good student 
will complete five courses in one year. It 
would therefore be possible for him in 110 
years to take all the courses offered when he 
was a freshman. But only the elementary 
courses are repeated from year to year; the 
more advanced are varied as, for instance, 
Shakespeare may this year be studied instead 
of Chaucer as last year. Half the courses 
offered each year are new. Consequently for 
every year a student remained fifty-five years 
more of life would be demanded to enable him 
to catch up with his opportunities. At the end 
ofthe 110 years he would find it necessary to 
study 6,050 years more to cover the courses 
missed in the meantime. 


— Of interest at this time will be the experi- 
ments in the self-government of pupils being 
made effective in other cities: 

At Muncie, Ind., at the beginning of the 
school year, the high school was organized 
into a high school association. The president 
is a student; the superintendent of the public 
schools, the principal of the bigh school, one 
member of the school board, a woman member 
ot the faculty and one representative from 
each of the four high school grades constitute 
a governing board that has in charge all 
affairs tending toward the regulation of the 
achool. The students possess five out of the 
nine members of the board. All student 
cfficers are e‘ected by the Australian ballot 
system. Students selected by populgr vote of 
the high school also are placed at the heads of 
these various departments. These students 
are called vice-presidents. 

The same plan has been followed in the high 
schsol at Fowler, Ind., ani the Indianapolis 
high schoo] pupils are planning to adopt a 
similar organization. 

Atthe Felton Avenue public school, Colum- 
Ohio, the plan of pupil government 
planned by Principal John T. Ray of the 
Crerar School, after two successful experi- 
ments, has been adopted as a fixture in the 
school organization. 

In the Muncie high school the pupils do not 
march outinorder. When the signal is given 
they put away their books and leave in their 
own way. A regular training in fire drill is 
maintained during the year. 
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Planetary Pencil Pointer =) 






Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COPPANY, 
152-154 Lake 8t., Chieago, 47 Nassau St., New York. 














CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
Established Reputation. Seventh Year, Business 
Methods, Reasonable Terms. Not only recommends, 
but uses evevy honor ble means of aiding our members. 
Covers entire South. Does business the year round. 
F. M. SHERIDAN, Mer., Greenwood, S.C. 


Hlasterpteces 
in Art 2 Elson Prints 


FOR ART STUDY—FOR ROOM DECORATION —FOR XMAS. 
10c. 


Exquisite Photogravures from negatives from the originals. 
On 9 x 12 specially made etching paper, with plate mark, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ++ 


Each period of Art edited by an authority. 


Portfolios of 10 subjects, with descriptions, $1.00. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Send ro cents in stamps for asample print. List of subjects free. 
A. W. ELSON & CO., 146 Oliver Street, Boston. 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 
775-2 


(Oa. 








Telephone, Boston, 


SO Brorwmatfieidad Street, 


SYRAGUSE TEACHERS AGENCY 
Send to Home Teachers’ Agency for 


Don’t Know Our Methods! ! them. 352 Washington Street, Boston. 
THE "'TEACHER’S EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with schoo! officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF EW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions Filled. 


THA FIsK THACHER S’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 

4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 

730 Cooper Building, Denve> 420 Parrott B’ ld'g, San Francisco. 


Boston. 





NOAH LEONABD, A. M., Prop. 
37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y 











SEND FOR MANUAL. 
AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
1505 Penn. Ave.,N. W., Washington. 
ue Century B'id'g, Minneapoiss. 

525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGIES ‘:=css: 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining oe 
Send stamp for Illustrated oa ARLAN P. PRENCH, Proprietor. 
4 STATE STREET, “ALBANY, WN Ve 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency. 








C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Beacon 
St., Boston, 169 Wabash Ave., Chi . 
University Bld., Los Angeles. Send for 

















Sore) 
No. 556, No. 570, 
Fine. Medium. 


STERBROOK’S 


No. 621, No. 646, 
; Firm. Extra Firm. 
150 ortner stvies. ASK STATIONER. 


Tue ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN GO. 


Works, Camden, N, J. 


26 John Street, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


OuT-Doors. Vol. I. 
By Lucie D. Welsh. 


The children who are fortunate enough to 
run about out-doors in the country, would find 
the same objects of interest which are talked 
about in this book. Birds, sheep, dogs, frogs, 
mice, musk-rats, and honey-bees are talked 
over and talk themselves in an informal, viva- 
cious way that is pleasing to children. There 
is much of accurate description and some 
science in the way the animals describe them- 
selves, that will be unconsciously absorbed by 
the children while their interest is centered in 
the story. The book is wholesome in charac- 
ter and will foster a kindly feeling toward 
animals because they are such interesting 
creatures and have so many wonderful ways 
of caring for themselves. The chapters of this 
volume are made up of single sentence para- 
graphs, in large, clear type, with a vocabulary 
suited to second year children and perhaps to 
some first year ‘classes, The illustrations are 
spirited and abundant, and are presented 
in every variety,— color, half-tone, simple 
sketches, and silhouette. 


Animal Land Series. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
CITY. 


GRADED LITERATURE READERS, First Book. 
By Henry Pratt Judson, LL.D. and Ida C. 
Bender. 


The beginning of a new set of graded litera- 
ture readers is hardly an event in these days. 
This particular series is based on well recog. 
nized pedagogical principles and embody 
good methods in presentation of the matter. 
The subjects of reading lessons are within the 
child’s experience and he is not immediately 
overwhelmed with blank verse or popular 
poetry under the name of good literature. 
The method of inserting small illustrations is 
ingenious and will greatly please and interest 
the children. As to the illustrations them- 
selves, they are for the most part good, vivid 
with action and adapted to the capacity of 
children. The colored pictures, like most of 
the color in our school books had better have 
been omitted. When publishers learn that there 
is neither art nor instruction in impossible 
blues and greens it will be a good thing for 
the training of the children. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


EVERYDAY BUTTERFLIES. A Group of Biog- 
raphies. By Samuel Hubbard Scudder. 


The author says: ‘‘I have endeavored to re- 
Jate the story of the sometimes simple, some- 
times curiously complex lives of our very 
commonest butterflies, those which every 
rambler at all observant sees about him at one 
time or another, inciting his curiosity or 
pleasing his eye.” 

More than sixty of our everyday butterflies 
are considered in this volume and each is 
illustrated, and briefiy described. There is an 
absence of technical names refreshing to the 
amateur student and the style is pleasing and 
captivating. There could not have been a 
more welcome text-book on butterflies pre- 
pared for the schools that are beginning to 
learn of butterflies and to collect cocoons. It 
is dampening to the ardor of young naturalists 
to search among Latin classifications to iden- 
tify the newly-found treasure, but he who runs 
may read enough in these plainly written 
pages to know the name and life-history they 
seek. The illustrations both inside and out- 
side make the book beautiful. 
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D. C. HEATH ¢& CO., BOSTON. 


Docas, THE INDIAN Boy. 
son-Snedden. 


As long as Indians are popular with chil- 
dren, stories like these will be welcomed. It 
was the first intention of the book to furnish 
reading matter for the university school con- 
nected with Leland Stanford department of 
education. These children liked them and 
now they are sent out for other children to 
learn of the real Indians of Santa Clara (Cal.). 
The stories are pleasantly written and many 
of the customs and habits of Indian life, are 
interwoven with Docas’ boyhood and man- 
hood. There are many spirited illustrations. 


By Genevra Sis- 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
CITY. 


BRINGING UP Boys. By Kate Upson Clark. 


The contents of this book are well indicated 
by the title, forthere are not many things 
eoncerning the bringing up of boys which are 
not treated here. Not in a wiseacre style that 
assumes to instruct, but in a common-sense, 
hearty tone as if the mothers of boys might be 
talking things over together. 

The boy’s manners, personal defects, games, 
habits, reading, social, moral and religious 
discipline, and even his politics are talked 
over in a vivacious kindly way that must 
appeal to everybody who is trying to bring up 
boys in the best way. The pages abound in 
illustrative anecdotes about real children who 
are not cherubic enough to be in danger of 
early death, but who do and say just what real 
boys outside of books do and say. Many 
parents who are driven to their wits’ end to 
know the best ways of training children will 
find comfort and help in an impartial study of 
this little volume. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PoRT ROYAL EDUCATION. A Sketch of Its 
History. Edited by Felix Cadet. Price, $1.50. 


In 1637 there was a celebrated community of 
recluses known as Petites Ecoles of Port Royal, 
who have a well-deserved place of honor in 
the history of pedagogy. Their founder be- 
lieved “that the guidance of the most tender 
soul is a greater thing than the government of 
a world.” The realization of the dignity of 
the teacher and his worth to the world seems 
to have first found a place in public considera- 
tion at this period. This volume, Port Royal 
Education, contains a history of the move. 
ment and sketches of the different leaders. 
The book will supply a valuable link for the 
owners of pedagogical libraries and for every 
student of the history of education. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


LEARNING TO READ. By Sarah Louise Arnold. 


Miss Arnold never wearies of helping the 
teacher and the teachers never weary of being 
helped by Miss Arnold. This volume is one 
more of her school-room helps that go right 
into the midst of the difficulties of the young 
teacher who is first trying to teach her chil 
dren to read. This particular branch of the 
early education of the child — the teaching of 
reading—is one of the most difficult. Teachers 
of long experience do not agree as to the best 
methods of teaching beginners, and thus this 
little book of detailed direction will be most 
welcome to the doubtful and despondent ones. 

The contents are divided as follows: The 
Art of Reading; The First Year in Reading; 
Language Les<ons as an Aid to Reading, and 
several Illustrative Lessons. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


SONGS OF THE TREE-TOP AND MEADOW. Col- 
lected and arranged by Lida Brown McMurry 
and Agnes Spofford Cook. 


If anybody thinks it is an easy thing to com- 
pile and arrange a book of song-selections 
that are adapted to children, let him try it. It 
is one thing to throw a lot of verses together 
and quite another to sift, winnow and keep 
only the wheat out of the bushels of chaff that 
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come to hand. As the editors say: “ No mere 
doggerel, no preaching, no morbid note of sad- 
ness or the retrospect of age may be allowed, 
but only such poems as the teacher has found 
from actual trial with many children, to be of 
value in developing a love for poetry, and in 
stimulating the impulse toward beautiful 
thought and unselfish action.” The contents 
of this book of songs are arranged for use in 
autumn, winter, spring, summer and rainy 
days. At the close are twenty-two pages of 
suggestions for teaching the poems. These 
suggestions are direct talks to the teacher by 
a teacher on the teacher’s plane — hence most 
valuable They are particularly helpful to 
young teachers who are not yet familiar with 
the avenues to the child-heart. The teachers 
who have this book on the desk for ready ref- 
erence will learn to value it as a friend in 
need. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


SCIENTIFIC SEWING AND GARMENT-OOTTING. 
By Antoinette V. H. Wakeman and Louise M. 
Heller. 


A text book for sewing is something new. 
But since sewing has become a permanent 
factor in manual training, why not? This 
work not only tells what to do in the instruc. 
tion of the school grades, but it tells the why 
for every step, that pupils may think intelli- 
gently about it. The system is based on the 
square and the parallelogram and is now 
given to the public for the firsttime. Several 
chapters are given to the manufacture of sew- 
ing materials,— cotton, wool, silk, felt, etc. 
There are abundant illustrations of work 
samples and of the plant growth of material 
used for sewing that are not only useful but 
make the book very attractive. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. By Ludwig Kotelmann. 
Ph.D., M.D. Translated by John A. Bergstrém, 
Ph.D., and Edward Conradi, M.A. 


Everything from the hanging of a window 
curtain to the diseases of the eye are consid- 
ered in this work on school hygiene. The 
management of light, heating, ventilation, 
cleaning, daily programs, recesses, home 
study, over-stimulated nerves and vaccination 
are treated in a common-sense way, from the 
health standpoint. The last thirty pages of 
the book contain a Bibliography of En lish 
and American books and papers on school 
hygiene. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK CIWY. 


THE STORY OF THE LIVING MACHINE. By H. 
W.Conn. With fifty illustrations. 


This book contains a review of the conclu- 
sions of modern biology in regard to the 
mechanism which controls the phenomena of 
living activity. The author says: *‘ Doubtless 
the complete story of the living machine can- 
not yet be told; but the studies of the last fifty 
years have brought us so far along the road 
toward its completion that a review of the 
progress made and a glance at the yet unex- 
plored realm and unanswered questions will 
be profitable. For this purpose the work is 
designed.” 





‘*A Good Maxim ts 
Never Out of Season.”’ 


Neither is a good family medicine, 
like Hood's Sarsaparilla. It tones up the 
system, cures catarrh, rheumatism, scrofula 
and all stomach troubles, and wards off 
sickness. All who are weak and worn 
by the effects of illness or overwork find 
in its use appetite, strength and health. 











Never Disappoints 
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‘THE MONTH OF SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS” OCCUR 





IN FEBRUARY 


WASH 


LOWELL’S BIRTHDAY, February 22. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, February 12. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, February 14. 
INGTON’S BIRTHDAY, February 22. 
LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHBAY. February 27. 





WE PROVIDE EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR THE 


PROPER OBSERVANCE OF ALL THESE DAYS. 





EXCELLENT ENTFRTAINMENTS. 


FIN DE SIECLE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES, for 
mary, lulermediate, and high seuools. ~~ 4 recitations, dia- 
logues, tableaux, original songs, and other features. Nothin 
impractical or undesirable. Just what every teacher wishes. 1 
ceuts. 


THE WASHINGTON GUARDS AND LADIES OF HONOR. A happy 
comviuation drill and cantata, includi g the attractions of each, 
but made 80 ea-y that alm: st any school can give it. Intro. 
duces George aud Martha Washington in solos and a duet. Can 
best be —_— by ten boys and ten girls, though fewer will answer. 
Delightfully pleasing. 15 cents. 


HATCHET MARCH AND DRILL. A new spectacular entertainment 
fur Wasbington’s birthday, for either 16 or 2% boys. Not difficult, 
ye very effective and beautiful. Decidedly unique and origioul. 

cents. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, etc. Contains 
full and compiete programs for ali the Februarv ‘pirthdays, and 
for #l! other holidays. Suited to any school. Practical and de- 
lighifal, 25 cents. 


IMITATION CRAYON PORTRAITS. 


Perfect likenesses, full lite size, printed in black on white card- 
board, as fine as steel, 12x28 inches. Guaranteed satisfaciory or 
money refanded. 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe 


Washington Gen.Sherman Hayes 


Martha Washington Franklin Gladstone Bancroft 
Lincoln R.E Lee Blaine Whittier 
Longfellow Cleveland Jefferson Shakespeare 
Lowell Grant Bryant France; B. Willard 
Andrew Jackson Froerel Tennyson Lieut. Hobsun 
Pestalozzti Horace Mann Wagner Gen. Miles 
Eugene Field Garfield Garcia Fitzhvgh Lee 
Sneridan Gen. Merritt Colambus Adm. Schiey 
Gen. Snafter McKinley Websier Adm. Dewey 
Benj. Harrison John Adams Deckens  A:im.Sampson 
James Monroe Handel Haydn Adm Watson 
Mendelsson Liszt Gounod Capt. Sigsbee 
John hops om A Holmes Mozart 

McKinley Family Group. All the presidents on one sheet. 


Sent securely packel an "post aid, 25 cents «aca or 5 for $1.00. 
The pictures of Washington, Lincoln and Longfellow are the fluest. 
We will send these three for 60 cents. 





NEW BLACKBOARD STENCILS ?' 


heir aid beautiful pictures may be made on the board in a few minutes. No skill required. A child can do 
Sizes : 5 cent stencils 18 


x24; 10 cent stencils 24x302 





NEW WASHINGTON STENCILS. | Statue of Liberty. . 5c 
Speci Uy attractive picru:es illustrat-| Goddess of Liberty . . 5c 

ing the Life f Washington. Child of Liberty .. he 
Washinzton aud his Mother . 5¢c|U.8.Coatof Arms . e 5c 
Washington and his Hatchet. 5c ieee Washineton. . 5c 
Wa-hiugton as Surveyor 5ce — aud Cherry Border, 10c 


Washington as Commander.in- 
Ch ef “ 
Surrender of Cornwallis 


Any selection a »ounting to 60c 
will »e xent for ic, 
NEW LINCOLN STENCILS. 


53 
10c 





Washington a+ Pre-ident . 5u | Beaut fully po-t aying theiuportant 
The Home at Mount Vernon 102 | events in his life. 
W.shington’s Tomb .. 10c | Lincola’s Birthplace 5c 
Washbington’s Monument . 10c | Liucola at mf or a 10c 
Fi+ag and Liberty Bell. . 5c | Lincoln the Rail Splitter. . 1% 
Washington Crossing Dela- Home at Springfield. . 1 
ware . 10c | Lincoin as President . . tc 
American Flag—18x24 inches - 5c | Writing ee Pro- 
Ameri: ‘an Flay—2tx36 inches . 10¢ clavation . 


oe| BRILLIANT CRAYON 


10>!) brilliant. 


Lincoin’s Cabinet (30x40in.) . 15c ; Longfellow in his Library 10c 
Lincoln’s Monnment .. . 10: | Longfellow’s Statue . I0c 
Lincoln’s S'atue ..... . 10¢ Soid s-parately at prices given 
Emancipation Statue . 0c | or at fr 


Sid ecenvarately at prices given 
or mall for 80: 
NEW LONGFELLOW STENCILS. 
Lungfeilow ’s Portrait. ° “s 
— Home at Cam- 
r 
Longtellow's Home at Port. 


OTHER NEW ae 
Lowell’s Por:raic . 
F. bruary C»lendar ° 10¢ 
Lowell’s Home at Cambridge 10c 
Ma ling the Valen ine. . 

Send for cur new illustrated 
aerate of 1,000 stencils. Sent 
ree 





10c 





The pictures produced frum the bi»ck- 
oaeee stencils are mnch more attrac 

Each box contains 12 «tir ks, 2each of 
ellow, blue, orange, green and purple. The colors are truly 
Price, 20 cents per box. 


tive when this crayon is used 
red 





The very best goods obtainable. 
with every valentine. 


Selected from all 


VALENTINES 


manufacturers, domestic and foreign. We have all kinds. An envelope or box free 





HANDSOME LACE VALENTINES, made of lace paper, mounted 
by ra. a Dauds on cardbuaid, e-egantly decorated in gold and silver 
and colors. 
through the lace. 
suitable verse inside each valentine. Prices as foliows: 


Bright ad handsomely colored designs showing 
An appropriate inscription on the front and a 


VALENTINE NOVELTIES. Invnumerabie shapes, designs, and 
styles. made of parchinent, celluloid, satin and silk, Foe yy 4 and 
ta-tefully decorated. Large vee _ the money. sch «nein a 
box. Prices 20c, 25c, 80, 40c, 50c, » $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. Send the 
amount of money you wish to pay, haw we will make a selec ion and 
guarantee satisfac.ion. 


No.1. 4x5hinches . - - leenteach )} " No. VALENTINE CARDS.—Description. PER DOZEN. 

No.2. 4hx6$iuches . . . . . 2centseach | Sens postpaid at these 49), Landscapes, embossed floral, animals and children, all 

No 3. S.me size, much handsomer 8 each } prices. An envelope free imported’... ve * 

No 4 5x5 inches . . . . . 4centseach | with each valentine. 403. Marine views, winter scenes, open work of floral designs | 20: 

No.5. ba7inches .. . . - Scents each 404. Very fine assortment of children’s desizns, onbeowed . . 302 
Larger ones any Brice you wish to pay, just as cheap in proportion.|" i toe Ne pean ot raps andecapes, flowers, birds, B00 
Have a “post-office” in the school-room. See that excn scholar} 40g 


gets u pretty valentine. It will create an e.a of goop feeling. 


Beautiful assortment of jewelled and open work folders, 
uniqne outlines. Very at_ractive . $100 





SOUVENI RS A new line of our own manufacture. Very appropriate 


WASHINGTON HATCHETS. Carved from wood, 2 inches long. 


App Opriately aecor ed ia color and silver, and tied with a bow of 


ribvon. A unique and fitting souvenir. 3 ceats each, postpaid. 


LARGER HATCHETS. Much more perfectly made, and very de- 
Sirabl., 5 cents each. 


and wonderfully pleasing. 


CHERRY BOUQUETS. A bouquet of cherries, branch and leaves, 
fu.l size, natur lcolor. Perfectly life ike, and full of beauty. A \ ery 
dainty and appropriate souvenir. 4 cents each, postpaid. Send for 
complete catalogue of other souvenirs. 








FLAGS Printed muslin flags on staffs, heavy muslin, fast cm colors, 45 stars. Followin 


Ww 


ed Bunting fla 


No.5 6xzo inches 20c 
lowest prices. 


No. 6 


No.1 21-2 x3 1-2 inches 4c 


No.3 4x6 inches 8c 8x13 inches 30c 


dozen postpaid, 
12x18 inches 45c 
No7 ns 3 15x23 in. 75¢ 


are sizes and prices per 
all sizes, best grad grade at No. 7 


No.8 20x28 inches 
rite fur q. otations, 


1.25 
No.9 23x36 inches 


1.50 


; 





All of the above goods sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for complete catalogue. 


Address Orders 
To 


Do not delay sending your order 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 48 E. Mulberry St., Lebanon, O. 











THE 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CLOTH, 30 CENTS 


book, “The Story of Hiawatha,’’ and 


charmed. 


can comprehend it. 


GERTRUDE MEADER, Zamworth, N. H. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 5Q Bromfield St., Boston. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANSISCO 








BOARDS, 40 CENTS 


Am just in receipt of that most delightful little 
am 
I think I never quite saw the beauty of 


the poem before myself, and it is so simple any child 
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1900 Catalogue 
UR century-end models 

embody every improve- 

ment suggested by our most 

expert investigators, and 

have, to the smallest details, 

been brought to accord with 


the very latest development 
of mechanical knowledge. 


Columbias, Hartiords, 
Stormers and Pennants 
$75, $60, $50, $35, $30, $25. 








Catalogue free from any Columbia 
dealer, or by mail for one 2-c. stamp. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO, 


DIVISION °* AMER/CAN B8B/CYCLE COMPANY. 


HARTFORD CONN. «@ 








for one year’s subscription to ‘* Omega,”’ 


FREE For the next ninety days to any person sending us One Dollar (‘ 1.00) 
. THIS BEAUTIFUL FOUNTAIN PEN. 





TE aoa sofas: 






= & 
=< a | ——e 





a 


TTCHIS is a regular $1.50 solid gold pen; finest irridium points (best materjal for pointing pens known). Hard rub- 
| ber engraved holder. Always ready. Never blots. No better pen made, It is first-class in every respect. Itis 
durable, handsome, ready writer, and feeds perfectly. It is in constant use in thousands of offices all over the 
United States, and in many foreign countries, and is pronounced by a‘: as the Best and [lost Satisfactory Pen 
they have ever used Each pen is thoroughly tested and guaranteed by the manufacturer. Boxed, with filler and 
complete directions. Every Person Needs a Fountain Pen. This is your chance to get one. Send to-day, 
‘money order or stamps" ($1.00) one dollar for one year’s subscription and obtain this pen free. Omega isa 
thoroughly up-to-date Health Magazine, published monthly, it tells you what you ought to know, how to get well and 
how to keep well, and should be inevery home Send in your subscription, you will never regret it. 


OMEGA PUBLISHING CO., 1562 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want a number of good agents to represent us in the 





western states selling our School Libraries and handling our publi- 
cations at Teachers’ Institutes and Summer Schools. Liberal terms 


to good agents. Ladies or gentlemen. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Practical [lanuals for the School=-Room. 
HOW TO TRACH LANGUAGE. HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 


By R. C, METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Plan fo: an Elementary and Scientific Course. 
Boston. By ELvira CARVER, Teacher of Geog- 


raphy in the Westfield Normal School. 
Se RE nt eae GYMNASTICS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


mediate and Grammar Grades. By Pretty Motion Songs with Music by ANNIE 
SaRaH L, ARNOLD. E, CHASE. 


Price, 15 Cents Each. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New Yorle Chicago 





NOTES. 


— Chicago is to have Spanish taught in her 
schools hereafter. The sauggesti n of Dr. 
Andrews that it should be done caused much 
merriment some months ago, but it begins to 
look as though he was wiser than other per- 
sons thought. The demand for Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans is said to be very great. 





—If the plans of Superintendent Bodine of 
the department of compulsory education are 
carried out, there will scon be a scarcity of 
habitual truants in Chicago. Mr. Bodine has 
secured the co-operation of Judge Tuthill, who 
presides over the juvenile court, io lave the 
truant agents of the buard of education ap- 
pointed probation agents. This gives the 
app intee an equivalent of parental authority 
over the child with whom he ischarged. It 
will be the duty of the probation agent to see 
that the chi'd goestoschool. If it does not,a 
report will be made to the court, and the child 
will be punished by being sent to the John 
Worthy School, the annex of the bridewell. 
[; is proposed to follow this plan until a 
parental school is provided. 


— The annual report of “uperintendent Ter- 
hune of Bergen County, N. J., takes the posi- 
tion that the schools are not doing nearly 
enough in the matter of cultivating a taste for 
good l.terature. He adopts Pre-ident Eliot’s 
view that a system of education which sends 
out the majority of its pupils unconfirmed in 
their habits of reading, has, whatever its ped- 
agogical excellences, made a failure of it. Es- 
pecially is there need of attention to the read- 
ing cf the younger pipils. The children of the 
masses go out from the school before the four 
teenth year. The only way to get them into 
good habits of reading is to begin very ea: ly. 
The number of books taken ont of li raries in 
Bergen County this last year was 65 421, an in 
crease of 15 854 over the preceding year. Not 
alone in number of books read ‘but in quality 
as well there was a gratifying improvement. 


— The extent and variety of equipment of an 
all-round modern scho.l of the best American 
type is illustrated in the establishment of 
University School at Detroit, Mich., at the be 
ginning of the school year, with F. L. B iss at 
its head. This school has a fine, large, well- 
lighted building near the public library. On 
the first floor are located the study and recita- 
tion rooms of the secondary department as 
well as the library office, and book store. On 
the second floor the primary and intermediate 
rooms, the gymnasium, and the woodwork 
branch of the manual training department. 
In the basement are the lathe and iron work 
departments, laboratories, bathroom and 
lockers, kitchen and lunch rooms. Inathle‘ics 
elaborate arrangements are made. Hend ball 
courts, golf links, basket ball, foot bali, and 
bass ball grounds, quarter-mile bicycle track, 
tennis courts, and a four-acre skating-rink are 
aliarranged. Details are complete, from the 
modern equipped class-rooms to the well 
appointed lunch-rooms. 


The Geological Survey has recently got to- 
gether a portfolio of maps specifically for 
school use. This publication is known as 
Physiographic Folio No.1. The work consists 
of ten fine maps on a large scale, carefully 
selected to illustrate the study of physical 
geography. They represent a series of land 
forms, as follows: 

A Region in Youth, Fargo, Minn 

A Rezion in Maturity, Charleston, W. Va. 

A Regionin Old Age, Caldwell, Kans. 

A Rejuvenated Region, Palmyra, Va. 

A Young Volcanic Mountain, Mount Shasta, 
California. 

Moraines, Eagle, Wis. 

Drumlins, Sun Prairie, Wis. 

River Fiood Plains, Donaldsonville, La. 

A Fiord Coast, Boothbay, Me. 

A B.urrier-B_ach Coa t, Atlantic City, N. J. 

These maps are substantially bound in atlas 
form and are accompanied by a very licid and 
general description and explanation. The 
whole makes & fine text book for any student 
who wants to get an intelligent grasp of this 
subject. 
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Whenthe Blood 


s pale, then your lips and 
pars are pale, your nerves 
weak, and your whole body 
greatly debilitated. The doc- 
torssay “You have anemia.’ 
There’s just one thing you 
need—something to make 


the blood rich and red. 


: e 


will certainly do ‘this. It 
will make the most happy 
changes for you, and soon 
your old strength and ac- 
tivity will return. 


oc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





IDEAL BUSY WORK 


meets the need of every primary teacher. 
Educational and Inexpensive. 


Send postal for new catalogue. It 
please you. 


L. P. GOODHUE & CO., 
7029 Yale Avenue, - - Chicago, II. 


will 





NOTES. 





— The New England Agency of the Chicage, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company has 
been obliged to remove to larger and more 
commodious quarters at number 3.9 Washing- 
ton Street, corner of Bromfield, where they 
now occupy one of the best equipped offices in 
this line of work in the city. Chas. A. Brown, 
New England Passenger Agent, will be glad to 
meet old friends and customers. 


— Estelle Reel, United States Superintendent 
of Indian schools,in her annual report,: ays 
that all the teachers among the Indians agree 
that the so‘ution of the problem of Indian 
educaticn lies in industrial training. The 
studies that will enable the Indian lad to earn 
an honest dollar by manual labor are what he 
needs. Into the world in which literary cul:ure 
counts he will not be cast; heis for generaticns 
destined to stock-raising, farming and similar 
pursuits. He has artistic capacity of no slight 
merit, and it should be enlarged. 


— A law was passed by the last legislature of 
Wisconsin requiring that “after the first day 
of July, 1900, graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities, in order that their diplomas may 
become an auth orization to teach in the public 
schools of this state,as now provided by law, 
must present with them to the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, satisfactory evi- 
dence of having given to psychology and 
pedagogy at l« ast as much study as is required, 
in this state, of candidates for a life certifi- 
cate” L-gisla‘ion of essentially the same 
character has within a few years been passed 
in California, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New York, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota, Texas and Utah. 





TRAIN UP A CHILD 


DIXON'S “2: PENCILS 


and as long as he lives he will be faithful to 
the teachings of his youth. 

They are made especially to suit the hands 
of school chiluren and for all the various de- 
partments of school work. If your dealer 
does not have them mention PRIMARY Epu- 
CATION and send 16 cents and samples will be 
sent you, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


always secures sit- 

- for graduases 

business course. 
Instructions by 
mail or in person. No vacations. Expense 


low. Tele raph. ih otaiag a Penmanship, 
etc. Send for Catal. gue— free, 
C.C.GAINES, Box 794, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


TWO MAGAZINES 


_ a. met eon OF ONE. 
ie’s Popular Monthly with | | Both 20 One 
Year 


handsome art casendar for 1900, for 


ss Cat,storsteller. Regular price $1.50. 
Almost any periodical published FR EE 
at special club discounts. Cata- 

logue of 3.500 publications... 
INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, PennYan,N.Y. 


The Best CURRENT-EVENTS Paper Is 
ThefD ’ 














= 


Over 100,000 peo ple read it and stand by it: why not you? On 
trial 13 weeks, 25 cents;or send postalforsamples. Address: 


The Pathfinder, Pathfinder P.O. District of Columbia. 





# & SCHOOL=ROOM HELPS 2 


These will aid you in the preparation of exercises for the observance of the birthdays of 


Longfellow, 


Price, 15 Cents. 
STENCILS 


The Coat of Arms so arranged as to be suitable for the he@d-piece | 
On paper 18 x 24 inches. 
Large Spread Eagle with National Emblems, 


of Roll of Honor, if desired. 
U.S. Flag, 5 cents. 


Lincoln, Washington, Lowell 


EXERCISES FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, | 


MINIATURE ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


We have fine reproductions of original and excellent portraits of 


Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell. 


~ | Size 2x2 1-2 inches. 
Price, 10 cts. | 
| enamel paper. 


Also their homes, size 3 
Price, 10 cents per dozen, 3 dozen for 


We also have their portraits only, size 5x7, price 


White House, Washington. 


3x3 1-2 inches, printed on 
25 cents; 50 


, 12 cents per dozen, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


,» Cambridge. Monument 


Capitol, Washing- 


PHOTO ENGRAVINGS OF 


Martha Washington, 








very handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 175. Wash- | cents per hundred. Sent postpaid. 
ington on Horseback, 5 cents. 75 cents per 100 
Extra Large Portraits of Washington, Lincoln, and Longfellow. | “~ 
Price, 15 cents each. 
PORTRAITS 
Pictures about 5x7 of Washington Elm 
5 Cents Each. Line of Minute Men. 
56. Washington. 57- Linco. 140. Longfellow. ton. Washington on Horseback. 
178. James Russell Lowell. 
BOOKS - George Washington, 
Story of Longfellow, 5 cents. Story of Lowell, 5 cents. Story of 


Lincoln, 5 cents. Story of Washington, 5 cents. 
fellow, 5 cents. Stories of Great men, 30 cents. 
Authors, Vol I., 40 cents. 


Stories of American 
Stories of American Authors, Vol II., 40 cts. 


Selections from Long- | 


Longfellow, 


printed on extra heavy enameled paper, size 12 1-2 x 17 inches. suitable 
for framing. Price, 20 cents, postpaid. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NBW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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A Familiar Verdict. 





‘Killed Himself in a Fit of 
Despondency.” 





A Theory of Suicide Sustained by Medical 
Evidence. 





Is there any relation to be traced between 
the prevalence of ‘‘ stomach trouble,” and 
the prevalence of suicide ‘‘ while in a de- 
spondent state of mind?” That is a ques- 
tion which only an observant person would 
ask, but, being asked, it suggests a very 
important field of inquiry. 

Every dyspeptic knows what it is to feel 
that dull cloud of despondency settle down 
on the mind as a fog settles down on the 
sea or wraps itself about the mountain 
climber. The blue is wiped out of the sky, 
the green fades from the grass, the sun is 
blotted from the Heavens. There is asense 


of fear and dread of impending danger. 








a 
Forms seen through the fog of the mind are 
magnified and distorted, looming large and 
threatening like the spectre of the Brocken. 
It’s a miserable feeling; miserable for the 
sufferer, miserable for his friends and for 
his family. Does that condition of depres- 
sion ever come to a man or woman without 
causing the cry in the seeret heart, 


. ‘*I Would that I Were Dead?” 

And if the condition becomes more fre- 
quent, the rifts in the fog more rare. does 
not the thought of self destruction haunt 
the depressed mind? Like some evil peep- 
ing face which flattens itself against the 
window and watches us as we eat, like evil 
eyes that burn through the darkness of the 
sleepless hours and hold the gaze in terrified 
fascination, so this thought of self-destruc- 
tion haunts the despondent mind and, like 
the ghost of Banquo, ‘ will not down.” 

These are facts. They are common 
facts. Is it any wonder that some day in 
such a fog of mind, haunted and hounded 
by this one thought of escape from a life 
of misery, the man sends a bullet into the 
aching heart and stills it? He may be rich, 
his family may adore him, his friends may 
be legion. But through the fog of this 
depressiom he sees poverty stalking him. 
His “* foes are those of his own household,” 
he thinks, and those who call him friend 
are plotting his ruin. 


Suicidal Despondency 
is a common result of a diseased condition 
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of the stomach and organs of digestion 
and nutrition from which the dyspeptic 
suffers. There is a relation to be traced 
between suicide from despondency and the 
despondent condition of the mind so com- 
mon to the victim of ‘‘ stomach trouble ” 
in some of its forms. In the large corre- 
spondence of Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief con- 
sulting physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and 
Surgical Buffalo, N. Y., the 


feature of mental suffering is always prom- 


Institute, 


inent in the letters of those who are seek- 
ing acure from diseases which affect the 
This will 
be noted in the-letter which follows. 


digestive and nutritive system. 


‘“‘T was afflicted with what the doctors 
called nervous indigestion. Took medicine 
from my family physician to no‘avail. In 
looking over one of Dr. Pierce’s Memo- 
randum Books,” writes Mr. Thos. G. Lever, 
of Lever, Richmond Co., S. C., ** I found 
my case described exactly. I wrote to you 
and made a statement. You sent me a 
deseriptive list of questions, also hysienic 
rules. I carried these out as best I could, 
but I thought myself incurable, as I suffered 
so much from pain under my ribs and an 
At night 


cold or hot feet and hands 


empty feeling in my stomach 
would have 
alternately. I was getting very nervous and 
suffered a great deal mentally, thinking 
that death would soon claim me. Always 
expected something unusual to take place; 
was irritable and impatient, and greatly 
reduced in flesh. I could scarcely eat any- 
thing that would not produce a bad feeling 
in my stomach. After some hesitation, 
owing to my prejudices against patent 
medicines, I decided to try a few bottles of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and 
‘ Pellets.’ After taking several bottles of 
each, found I was improving. I continued 
for six months or more, off and on. I have 
to be careful yet, at times, of what I[ eat, in 
order that I may feel good and strong. I 
fully believe if any one suffering with 
indigestion, or torpid liver, or chronic cold 
would take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery and ‘ Pleasant Pellets’ and observe 
a few simple hygienic rules they would 
soon be greatly benefited, and with a little 
perseverance would be entirely cured.” 


It Does Not Surprise Us 

to see some implement made by man do the 
work it was made to do. We'd be sur- 
prised if it failed. Once in a while some 
ambitious Darius Green invents a flying 
machine that will not fly. Once in a while 
some Keely motor refuses to ‘‘ mote” to 
any practical purpose. But for the most 
part the things contrived and invented by 
man do just what they were made to do, 
the saw eats into the resinous log, the 
rudder starts the battleship, the fuse ex- 
plodes the charge which topples down tons 
on tons of ore, 

Why should it be any wonder then, that 
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Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition? It was 
made to cure just these diseases, and the 
wonder would be if it failed to cure. It is 
nota cure-all. It often cures “' liver trou- 
ble,” ‘‘head trouble,” 
‘** nerve trouble,” ‘‘ lung trouble,” and many 
another ill that troubles the human body. 
But it cures these forms of disease remote 


‘‘heart trouble,” 


from the stomach because they really root 
in the stomach. When the stomach is 
cured the heart, liver, lungs, brain and 
nerves, whichever organ may be .affected 
by the stomach 


stomach. : 
It’s No Experiment 


to use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 


is cured through the 


covery for the cure of diseases of the 
stomach and other diseases originating in 
a diseased stomach. The cure follows al- 
It’s 
almost as sure that ‘‘ Gulden Medical Dis- 


> 


most as an arithmetical certainty. 
covery” will cure as that two and two 
make four. We say almost as sure, be- 
cause as a matter of record two people in 
every hundred do fail of a perfect cure. 
But the ninety-eight people in that hundred 
** Golden 


fairly and faithfully are perfectly and per- 


who use Medical Discovery’ 


manently cured. 

The record of the cures made by Dr. 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery covers 
a period of more than thirty years and the 
treatment and cure of more than half a 
million people. 

Sick people are invited to consult Dr. 
Pierce absolutely without fee or charge. 
All correspondence treated as strictly pri- 
vate and sacredly confidential. Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Temperance Medicine. 

The fact is especia'ly underscored that 
‘¢ Golden Medical Discovery ” is absolutely 
and altogether a temperance medicine in 
the most extreme meaning of the term 
temperance. It is as free from opium, 
cocaine, and all other narcotics as it is 
from whiskey and alcohol in every form. 

There is no substitute for ‘‘ Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.” Let no mercenary mer- 
chant impose on you with a remedy which 
will pay him better but which will not cure © 
you. 

Given Away. 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser is sent free, on receipt of stamps to 
pay the expense of mailing only. This 
great work shoul t be in the hands of every 
man and woman who values physical health 
and mental happiness. It is a large vol- 
ume, containing 1008 pages and over 700 
illustrations. It can be had bound in cloth 
orin paper. Send 21 one-cent stamps for 
paper binding, or 31 stamps for durable 
cloth covers, to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo. 
N.Y. 
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If you sufer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE then, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

Ww. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 

p*: T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CBEAM 
OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 

Removes Tan, 






Pim o les, 

° Freckles, 

n @ Moth Patches, 
) @eE Rash and Skin 
= 36 3= diseases, and 
w= PpszOos every blemish 
= 235" bs os. pt hy 
= and defies de- 

a G53 id tection. On ite 
pe e virtues it has 
az stood the test 


of fifty-one 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure itis 
properly 
made. Accept 
a — 
of similar 
ma a% hame. The 
distinguished Dr. T.. A. Sayer, seid to aladyof the haut-ton 
(a patient):** As you ladies willuse them, J] recommend, ‘Gou- 
aud's Cream’ as the least harmful of all the skin preparations." 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through - 
outthe U. 8 ., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y, 





—Tase Chicago News recently stated that a 
new spirit had come over the public school 
pupils this year as a result cf the penny sav- 
ings system which has been in operation there 
for two years past and now continues in vogue. 
With the endorsement of Superintendent 
Andrews, over one hundred of these schools 
now ue this savings bank plana for pupils. At 
the beginning of last school year four thousand 
dollars was on deposit to the credit of the 
school children. At the close of the schools in 
June sixteen thousand dollars was in their 
bank. Much of this was drawn out during the 
suxmer and during the opening week of 
school, but the total left is more than double 
the amount in hand a year ago, and during the 
twelve months which have elapsed many times 
that amount has been saved and expendcd. 

Much of the money was spent, say the officers 
of the savings society, last June, to buy gradu. 
ation suits. Many of the children paid the 
whole cost of new clothes for the closing 
exercises out of the money they had laid bya 
penny at a time. More still went for vaca- 
tions. Scores of children to whom excursions 
out of the city have been unknown, found 
themselves sufficiently well off to go across 
the lake or into the country, and often tospend 
several days or even weeks at low-priced 
boarding-houses. 

Others paid their way to Michigan and spent 
profitable summers picking fruit in the 
orchards and farms there, receiving money 
enough to paytheir board and give them a 
neat sum to bring home besides. The demand 
for both these purposes at the close of the last 
school year was large. Money was also drawn 
for July 4 celebration and similar expenses. 
Little accumulated during the summer, and as 
soon as the schools opened another heavy draft 
came tothefund. This time it was for school 
books. Children found themselves able to 
draw their own money to buy books, which 
became, in a new sense, their property. They 
took more pride in the possession and care of 
them. 


The Non-Irritating 
Cathartic 


Easy to take, easy to operate— 


Hood’s Pills 


Women Made 


Beautiful 














WONDERS OF s2m 085 


to all secret 

HY PNOTISM 500: 35% 
llustrated by 

2 superb photo-engravings; anybody can learn and 

exert a mag'c influence over others; cure diseases 

and bad ha vite, and give the finest parlor entertain- 

ment ever witnessed. Write today. 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Dept. [5 Rochester, N. Y. 














Art Stationery 


for home correspondence, with Em- 
boss: d or Liluminated M:« nogram, on 
selected stock, from 30c a quire up- 
wards. A specially fine quire box 
stamped with 1, 2 or3 letters, for 50c 
50K GRAVED VISITING CARDS, 75 CTS. 

Invitations and 
Wedding Announcements 
in most artistic style. Ele gant Sample Book of 
Stationery for 2c stamp. 


J. LOUIS WOLFF, Box 136E, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest 











UNIQUE 


40 VOLUME 


‘ 


LIBRARY 


FOR THE LIYrrleE ONES 


We have had many inquiries for books especially adapted to primary pupils. 


We take pleasure in submitting the 


following list which has been carefully arranged in accordance with modern pedagogical ideas concerning the proper 


selection of literature for children. 


Lucy’s Wonderful Globe $ .30 
Adventures of a Brownie .30 
Through the Looking-Glass -30 
Alice in Wonderland -40 
Robinson Crusoe for youngest Readers. .30 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks 40 
Story of Ulysses 30 
Water Rabies for Youngest Readers .30 
In Mythland 30 
ZEsop’s Fables. Vol. I. .30 
Esop’s Fable., Vol. II. .30 
Some of Our Friends 30 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers 30 


SPECIAL. SIXTY DAYS OFFER 





Friends of the Field 


.30 
Intro. Leaves from Nature’s Story Book .30 
In Birdland. Vol. I. .30 
In Birdland. Vol. II. .30 
Leaves From Nature’s Story-Book -40 
Legends of the Spring Time 30 
Plant Babies -30 
Buds, Stems and Roots .30 
Ethics, or Stories for Home and School _.40 
Health Chats With Young Readers -40 
Stories of the Bible. Vol. I. .40 
Stories of the Bible. Vol. II.. .40 
Colonial Children .40 
Stories of the U. S. .40 


To any responsible teacher wishing to have the use of the books for 
pay for same, we willsend on request either Library by express, prepaid, 
within sixty days after receipt of books. 


Suggestions on How to Raise Money for the Library 


OUR CERTIFICATE METHOD. 
The ** HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES ”’ which we send you (Free) can be placed in 


the hands of your pupils, each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. 
The subscriber is given a certificate of his subscription and his name is written in the blank space left for that purpose 


on the certificate and signed by the pupil. 


This also will have a good effect upon 


All are printed on beautiful paper, large type and beautifully illustrated. 


Stories of Great Men 


.30 
Stories of Great Inventors > 
Stories of Pioneers .30 
Some of Our Authors .30 
Paul Dombey .40 
Little Nell .40 
Gulliver’s Travels .30 
Dog of Flanders .30 
Swiss Family Robinson .40 
Our Flower Friends .30 
Black Beauty .30 
Story of Hiawatha 30 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard .30 


her school while raising-funds to 
with privilege of paying for same 


the pupil, making him feel that he is an 


important factor in securing a library for his school, and thereby stimulating his interest in the matter. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfie'd Street, 
BOSTON 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 





378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 


Read Them to 
Your Little Ones 


STORIES 


OF THE 


GREAT ARTISTS 





; | 
“The style is simple and charmiig 


and the aim has been to arouse in- 
the child an enthusiam for art and | 
beauty.” | 
! 
| 
| 
| 








The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 
The Story of Rubens 
The Story of Millet 
The Story of Landseer 
The Story of Rembrandt 
The Story of Durer _ 
The Story of Reynolds 
The Story of Bonheur 
The Story of Van Dyck 
The Story of Angelo 
The Story of Correggio 
The Story of Titian 


o On AM SW N Ww 


~~ - HW 
Ww N' we O 


Price, Only 10 Cents Each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield St , Boston 
New York. 


Chicago. San Francisco. 


8 


—— 
The Wing Piano | 


STYLE 29. CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT. 
Vo other Piano made equals this in style and design of case. 





© 


: 





We aim to make the best piano possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible. 
If you wish to buy a fine piano at a low price, write us. 
DESCRIPTION OF STYLE 29. 

l 


7% octaves. thus giving the greatest volume and 





Double lever, grand repeating action. 
three | 
strings to each note in middle and treble | 


Grand scale, overstrung bass ; 


registers. 
The scale is the same as in grand 


pianos, with the largest size of sound | 


board and strings of greatest length, 


power of tone. 

Case.—Double veneered inside and 
outside. 

Choice of superior Circassian walnut, 
rich figured mahogany, genuine quart- 
ered oak and ebonized. 

Keys.—Of best ivory and ebony. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION. 


Tone.—The one great object for which a piano 
is made isitstone. The Wing Piano possesses 
magnificent tone-qualities, durability, sweet- 
ness, richness, power, singing quality and 
evenness. 

Action.—The Wing action is patterned after 


played the same note may be sounded again im- 
mediately without taking the finger from key. 

lmprovements.—Wing Pianos have the fol- 
lowing improvements, viz.: * Built up”’ wrest 
plank construction. ‘ Dovetail’’ top and bot- 
tom framecase construction. Full metal plate, 
with metal depression bar and metal supports 










the perfected double lever grand a gre 
action, to secure the greatest strength an 
power and greatest repeating qualities. Every 
note acts instantaneously and recovers prompt- ull length duet music desk. Carved panels. 
ly, ready for the refea/, so that after a note is Instrumental attachment. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written for 
these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 


Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 
any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material :: ¢:: :: 


SENT ON TRI A FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send this 


piano or your choice of four other styles, to 
any part of the United States on trial (all freight paid by us), allow ample time for 
a thorough examination and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any par- 
ticular unsatisfactory, we will take it back at our own expense. No conditions are 
attached to this trial. We ask for no advance payment, no deposit. We pay all 
freights inadvance. Our object in offering these terms ts to * rae everyone an op- 
portunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or risk. 
Over 18,000 Wing Pianos Manufactured and Sold in 30 Years (since 1868). 
eae WE WILL SEND FREE ON REQUEST “The Book of Complete In- 
ee + formation about Pianos,” 118 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 
= Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have this book. 
Sent free on request with twelve (12) pieces of music. 
Old Instruments Exchanged — Easy Payments. 


WING & SON 


223-225 E. 12th Street, New York, N. Y. 


1868 — 3ist Year — 1899. f 


for key bed. Improved noiseless direct motion 
edal action. Improved practice attachment. 











Christmas Presents for your Children get 9 LORY OF HIAWATHA 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICACO SAN FRANCISCO 
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MIDLAND 








Route 


TOURIST CAR 











\ 








—— 











é EXCURSIONS 


To Colorado 


AND 


CALIFORNIA 


EVERY WEEK. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS 

ADDRESS 

CHAS A. BROWN 
369 WASHINGTON ST. 


BOSTON. 













to 
ja free trial. 


560.00 K 





free. 


r 


COSTS NOTHING 


. to try our Sewing Machines. 
f=. ship direct from factory to consu- 
fai mer. Saveagents profits. 30 days 
117.500 sold. Warranted 
20 Years. All attachments free. 
$40.00 Arlington for........ 
$45.00 Arlington for...... 
enwood for.........@21. 

4 Other Machines at $8, 69 & 811.50 
Illustrated catalogue and testimonials 
Write at once for our special 


We 


freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B 422, Chicago.111 





TEACHERS WANTED Se‘tscr "sch" 


22nd year. 


Mo. 


ureau,. 





NOTES. 


—A sixteen-page brochure from the Mil- 
waukee normal school, entitled, ‘‘ Outline 
Course on the Relation between the Kinder- 
garten and the Primary School,” contains 
twenty weeks’ work. The first half aims to 
give those preparing for primary work a suffi- 
cient insight into the theory and technique of 
the kindergarten .to enable them to build 
intelligently on the foundation which the kin- 
dergarten lays, and the second half to give a 
practical working knowledge of the methods 
to be used in the first and second grades. 





PECULIAR FEBRUARY. 


Although the shortest month, February con- 
tains more special days that give occasion for 
school celebrations than any other month. 
There are the birthdays ot Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, Lowell and Longfellow, and the delight- 
some St. Valentine’s Day. Atno other time of 
the year are such opportunities afforded for 
instruction in patriotism, biography and liter- 
ature. There is a publishing house in Ohio 
that has devoted all it energies tocreating and 
providing supplies that will make the celebra- 
tion of these special days an easy matter for 
the teacher and a season of joy for the 
scholars. Among the most notable supplies 
are choice programs for each day. Blackboard 
Stencils in completeness; there being 20 for 
Washington Day, 10 for Lincoln’s, 5 for Long- 
fellow’s, etc. Elegant Valentines of many 
varieties, fromlcent up. Large portraits of 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow and all other 
Eminent Men and Women at 25 cents each or 5 
for $1.00. Flags at 4 cents a dozen and up, be- 
sides other decorative material. Souvenir 
Hatchets, appropriately decorated, and Cherry 
Bouquets, beautiful and real, at 5 cents each. 
There are a lot of other things, and a complete 
illustrated catalogue is sent free. - Samples 
worth double, of either stencils, souvenirs or 
valentines will be sent for 10 cents. The 
The address is March Brothers, 48 East Mul- 
berry Street, Lebanon, Ohio. 


















NOT A PENNY 
Before You See It. 


14-carat, gold filled, double hunt- 
ing case watch, with your Mone 
ogram engraved, American 

\ stemwinder and setter, jew- 
elled escapement, sent C.O. 
D., $§-97, with privilege of 
examination before paying ; 
if not satisfied ,order express 
agent toreturn it; state your 
correct address and the 
nearest express office, also 
initials; mention fadies’ or 
gents’ size wanted. Address 

EAGLE WATCH CO., Dept. B, 253 Broadway, New York, 


FINE HOUSE . 4 7 ra 


PLANTS 


To introduce our splendid. large, illustrated monthly magazine 
of Animals and Pets, price 50 cents a vear. we will send free b 
mail SIX SPLENDID FLOWERING PLAN 8 
for house culture. Purchased of a florist the plants would cost §I to 
$2 and the magazine alone is cheap. We have our own greenhouses. 
Send 50 cts., silver, stamps or money-order and receive the maga- 
zine for a year and six fine flowering plants. Birds. Angora Cats, 
Aquariums and Animals Free to Club raisers. Address: — 

THE HUMANE ALLIANCE, 127 East 284 St., NEW YORK. 


87 FLOWERING FREE 


BULBS 


Get us four subscribers to Tuz Humane Attiance. a handsome 
illustrated monthly magazine of Animals and Pets, only 50c. a rear, 
and we will send you 87 FLOWERING BULBS, including Tulips 
Narciscus, Anemones, etc., by express. paid. The bulbs alone are 
worth $2. Birds, Angora Cats, Aquariums and Animals free to club 
raisers. THE HUMANE ALLIANCE, 427 E. 23d St., NEW YORK. 


BEAUTIFUL DECORATIVE 
PLANTS FREE 


THE HUMANE ALLIANCE is a splendid large monthly mag 
azine of Animals and Pets, printed on book paper and filled 
with finest illustrations taken from life. ‘Of interest tc 
every reader Particularly valuable to owners of animals 
of any kind and to students and teachers. Price 0 centsa 
year. If you will secure and send us three subscriptions we 
RARE. ae eee ck ex — all TiF Ul HE. 

an LE BEAUTIF DEC- 
RA TIVE PLANTS for Seu eing ouribe 
suitable for house culture. The pants are Otaheite Orange, 
will flowerand fruit at once, the celebrated Boston Fern, 
Gypercan Alternifolius, a = ornamental plant, Lastera 
Aristata Variegata, a beautiful variegated plant, and one 
each of the very best Palms, 1 Areca Lutescens. 1 Latania 
Borbonica, 1 Phoenix Reclinata. All are of easiest culture 
and sure to do well. Can be planted out in summeg, Bought 
of a florist the plants alone would cost four or ff¥e times 
what we ask for the whole thing. We raise the plants in 
our own greenhouses. Birds, Angora Cats, Aquariums and 
Animals Free to Club raisers. Address 
THE HUMANE ALLIANCE, 127 East 284 St., NEW YORK. 























This is not.a text book. 


SrrucruRE—Chap, I. 
IV. The Trunk. 


NEEDS OF THE Bopy — Chap. 
XVII. Temperance Teaching. 





Outlines Primary = Kindergarten Classes 


In the Study of Nature and Related Subjects. 
By E. MAUD CANNELL and MARGARET E. WISE. 


Size, 7 1-2 x 5 ins. 162pp. Binding, green cloth. Price,75 vents, 


the primary class in nature and general subjects. 


This book gives, for each month of the school year, and for each week of these months, an outline for 
These outlines give a “ General Thought” for each month, 
for example: DEcEMBER—“ Preparation for Winter Seen in the Storing up of Resources.” They give a 
subject for each week and outline its development; they give the Songs and Games to be used ; Stories to be told or read to the children; materials 
n with the general thought in modeling, cutting, pasting, drawiing. 


to be used. They indicate what may be done in connectio | 
teacher to books from which she can get songs and stories. It is a book which will be found to be a very delightful help by all primary teachers. 





Hallock’s Suggestions for 


It is a book of methods for teachers. 


XI. 


Primary and Intermediate Lessons on the Human Body. 


A Study of Its Structure and Needs Correlated With Nature Study. 


By Mrs. Etta B, HAtiock, Lecturer on the Teaching of Physiology and Hygiene before the 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Institute. 


Life— The Human Body. II. 
V. The Heart and Neck. 
ORGANS OF SPECIAL SENSE— Chap. VI. The Skin. 
XII. 


Air. 


Size, 7 1-2x5 tns, Over 200 [lustrations. 194 pages. Cloth Binding, 75 cents; to teachers, 60 cents; pos/age, § cts 


VIII. The Nose. 
XIV. Sunshine. 


VII. 
Food. 


The 
XIII. 


Mouth. 
Water. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York 


The only book of this character published as hall 
far as we knew; certainly the only one giving, in any complete or helpful way, suggestions for the treatment of this important subject. Physiology, 
as generally taught, is a dry uninteresting subject, dreaded alike by pupils and teachers. ‘ 
methods suggested in this book, it may be made interesting and profitable. Mrs Hallock has done a great service to the schools in the prepar- 
ation of this book which will so greatly help every teacher reading it to make the teaching of Physiology profitable. 

The Table of Contents gives an idea of the scope of this work: 

The Fore-Limbs of Animals — The Arm. 


By correlating it with other subjects and employing the 


IX. 


They refer the 





III. Means of Locomotion—The Leg. 
The Ear. X. The Eye. 
XV. Clothing. XVI. Exercise and Rest. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





Some of the best books for children and young people which have came to our notice are some 


numbers of the Young Folks’ Library of Choice Literature. 
of choice illustrated literature, bound in strong manila covers. 


Each number contains thirty-two pages 
One of the good points of the book 


is the moderate price for such choice literature, five and ten cents per copy, bringing them within 


the reach of all classes. 


The Nature Series and the Stories of the American Revolution are told in 
a most fascinating way, so that the child is at once attracted and wishes for more. 
of the best men of our country are inspiring to the small one as well as to the older one. 


The biographies 
These 


books are the very best things we have seen of the kind. — Oxford Press, Oxford, Pa. 


ARE YOU USING THE 


FAMOUS FIVE-CENT CLASSICS? 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. 
copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. 














Young Polk's Litrary 
ef Coe Laranse 
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FIRST GRADE (/arge 7ype) 


2 Esop’s Fables—1 
3 sop’s Fable: —2 
1r Selections from A:sop—1 
12 Selections from A.sop—2 
73 Story of the Buds 
74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 
77 Flower Friends I 
tog The Butterfly Baby 
110 Plant Babies 
143 Babes of the Wood 
144 Babes of the Meadow 


Some time since I ordered 200 Five-Cent Classics of 
you, which have proved highly satisfactory. Please send 
me two dozen numbers as cancelled. 

E. B. Cronincer, Pike, Texas. 





EDUCATIONAL PuBLISHING Co., ‘ 
Gentlemen—My vapis are very much interested in the 




































































Voung Falk's Litrary 
of Choke Lieratere 
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SECOND GRADE 


7 Little Red Riding Hood 
8 Jack and the Beanstalk 

78 Roots and Stems 

76 Bird Friends 

78 Flower Friends Il, 

79 Flower Friends Ill. | 

87 Legends of the Springtime 


Order by number. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


are Avenue, 
EW YORK. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


Price, 5 cents a 


THIRD GRADE ( Continued) 




















Five and Ten-Cent Classics, and are saving their money 69 Puss in Boots 
to buy them for themselves 1 have about 25 of my own 70 Story of Stephenson 
that I use as a circulating library, and every child is 7x Story of Irving 
anxious for his turn to get one of them. You will please 72 Story of Pocahontas 
send us the following order. Find money order for $2.25. 8: Story of Cyrus W. Field 
NanniE E. Forry, 95 Stories of Revolution I. 
Grand Function, Colo. (Lexington and Concord) 
96 Stories of Revolution II. 
' (British Driven from Boston) 
The interes’ taken by the children and the numerous 101 Stories of Revolution III. . 
questions asked about what they have already read have (Battle of Long Island) 
lead me to believe that my entiog Table will be the most 120 Liberty Bell 
attractive spot in the building. Thanking you for having 
put within my reach such a “= of pene A ae 
ours respectfully 
J L. Pitman, Fohnstown, Pa. FOURTH GRADE 
22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
82 Story of Holmes 
4 83 Story of La Salle 
89 Story of Longfellow 
go De Soto 
9t Marquette 
98 Story of Boone 
99 Pioneers of the West 
too Fremont and Carson 
103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland _I. 
104 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland II. 
105 Storiesand Rhymes of Birdland I. 
106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland {I. 
107 Storiesand RhymesofFlowerland I. 
108 Storiesand Rhymesof flowerland 1) 
125 Selections from Longfellow 
FIFTH GRADE 
——— 23 Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
24 ay x eed —— — 
33 The Chimera (Hawthorne 
THIRD GRADE = Paradise of Children ‘Hawthorne) 
, 3 ; 92 Audubon 
1 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 97 Jefferson 
4 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—2 one — Hale 
9 Story of Bryant 130 La Fayette 
13 Selections trom Grimm —1 131 Farragut 
14 Selections from Grimm —2 147 Dickens 
20 Stories from Garden and Field 1. 149 Landseer 
21 Stories from Garden and Field II. 
25 Story of Columbus 
26 Story of Israel Putnam 
27 Story of William Penn 
28 Story of Washington 
29 Story of Franklin 
30 Story of Webster | Yeu Pati’s Litery 
3t Story of Lincoln hard one 
35 ory | we 
3 tory of Tennyson 
42 Story of Whittier STORIES AND RATES aN 


43 Story of Cooper 


45 Story of the Pilgrims 

46 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
48 Story of Eti Whitney 

60 Story of Edison 








\ 
44 Story of Fulton BIRDLAND. 


61 Story of Hawthorne a 
62 Story of S. F B. Morse = 




















63 Story of Louisa M. Alcott - 
64 Story of James Watt 














68 Story of the Norsemen 





378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Send for list of Classics for higher grades. 





Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 








